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PUBLISHER'S NOTICES. 


rr Mr. V.B. Palmer, at his newspaper agency, 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston, and Baltimore, 
is duly authorized to procure advertisements for 
‘his paper, ; 
“ Within the last week we have received two 
or three requests to have the direction of papers | 
changed, without informing us to what post office, | 
county, or State, the papers have heretofore been | 
sent. Without these, we cannot change the direc- | 





tion. : : 
x¢p All communications relating to the business | 
matters of the paper, &c, and particularly the 
names of subscribers, remittances, &c., should be 
addressed to L. P. Noble, Publisher. f 
zp Orders are coming in daily for papers with- 
out the pay. No paper willbe sent except the pay 
accompany the order. Funds may be sent at om 
risk, by mail, taking care to have the letter put in an 
envelope, and well sealed, directed, post paid, to the 
Publisher. i 

x‘p We desire to call attention to the notice 
which asks correspondents, in all cases, when names 
are sent, to give the county, as well as post office 
and State. One correspondent writes, “It is of no 
consequence to give the name of the county.” It 
is of consequence to us, as we cannot enter the 
names of subscribers till we ascertain the county. 
Let every name be distinctly written. 

z¢> Agents and others, in sending names, are 
requested to be very particular, and have each let- 
ter distinct. Give the name of the Post Office, the 
County, and the State. ' 

xp Agents or others having funds to forward 
are desired, if the amount be considerable, to pur- 
chase of some bank a draft on New York, Phila- 
delphia, or Baltimore. Smaller amounts may be 
transmitted by mail, observing, when convenient, 
to send large bills on New England, New York, 
Philadelphia, or Baltimore banks. Do not send 
certificates of deposite. 

x‘ Accounts are kept with each subscriber, and 
when we receive money from him on his sub- 
scription, it is immediately passed to his credit, 
and a receipt therefor sent in his paper. If those 
who pay do not receive in a reasonable time 
receipts from this office, they are requested to noti- 
fy the publisher, stating the time when and to 
whom paid. ; 

z¢-In transcribing names, it is probable that 
errors have occurred. Our friends are requested 
to notify us in such cases, that they may be imme- 
diately corrected. 

z*> Agents will notice that we keep an account 
with each subscriber. Hence no accounts will be 
kept with the agents; and in transmitting“moneys 
on which they are entitled to a commission, they 
wil retain the amount of their commission, and, w 
all cases, forward the money with the names, so as 
to make the account even at each remittance. 

L. P. NOBLE, Publisher. 
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BALTIMORE CORRESPONDENCE. 


Proposed Illumination in Baltimore—Proclamation of 
the Mayor—Our African Squadron—The Foreign 
and Domestic Slave Trade, §c. 

Bautivore, April 17, 1847. 

Mr. Eprtor: I begin my present letter with the 
topic which is now, and will for some days con- 
tinue to be, uppermost in the thoughts and feel- 
ings of our community. The following proclama- 
tion of our Mayor will indicate what it is: 

“Fettow Crrizens: The joyful tidings pro- 
claiming the triumph of the American arms, in 
the brilliant battles won by the vator of our 
brave countrymen, under circumstances which 
must forever redound to the honor and fame of 
the Republic, have inspired in this community a 
profound sense of gratitude to the leaders, to 
whose skill and intrepidity, sustained by the in- 
domitable courage of their invincible troops, we 
owe, under the Providence of God, (!!) the vindica- 
tion of our country’s rights, and the prospect of an 
honorable peace. 

“In accordance with the sentiment which univer- 
sally pervades the community, and which doubtless 
led the Council to adopt the following resolution, 
and yielding my hearty concurrence to the sugges- 
tion therein contained, of the propriety of adopting 
some public mode, whereby the feelings of our 
people may be displayed in a manner worthy of 
the occasion, and of those whose noble deeds will 
impart the deepest interest to the spectacle: | do 
most respectfully recommend Wednesday evening 
next, the 2ist instant, as a suitable time for an 
illumination of the city of Baltimore, in honor of 
the events it is designed to commemorate. 

“ Jacos G. Davies, Mayor.” 

Now, I boldly affirm that, since James K. Polk, 
speaking in the name of the truth-and-honor-boast- 
ing people of the United States, proclaimed to the 
world, that war “existed by the act of Mezico,” a 
more deliberate untruth has not been uttered than 
the one put forth in the last group of italics. Col. 
Davies knows that, in relation to the recent bloody 
occurrences in Mexico, the sentiment of joy does 
not “ universally pervade the community.” Even 
leaving out of view the numerous membership of 
the two Quaker societies, (honor to their general 
consistency !) there are hundreds and thousands 
of people in this city, who do neither approve the 
present unholy war, nor this proposed jubilation— 
nay, that they feel more like clothing themselves 
in sackcloth, on the occasion. We do not say that 
the appearance of things on the appointed even- 
ing will justify my inference, for I fear that Pub- 
lic Opinion will prove too huge “a lion in the 
way” for many who differ in “sentiment” from 
the Mayor and Council, as widely as the poles. 
Public Opinion is a terrible tyrant, especially 
when swaying the sceptre in sustainment of 
Wrong, and too few, alas! are found equal, in 
moral courage, to confrunt its power! I hope, 
however, that the friends of Truth, Justice, and 
Peace, in this city, willstand firm. Certain it is— 





there will be at least one humble dwelling whose 
retirement will not be broken on the occasion. 
Had there not been enough in the events of the 
past, to induce me to bear this testimony, surely 
the official blasphemy which insults the Almighty, 
by ascribing to “the Provinence or Gop” the 
unutterable cruelties of such a war, would have 
amply sufficed. Only think, too, of the “ tathers” 
of our city daring voting the money of their con- 
stituents for such a purpose—ay, even some of 
those who were too scrupulous to vote a pittance 
to the suffering millions of poor famished Ireland ! 
Oh! for but one truly brave spirit in each of our 
public bodies, to stand up and rebuke the wrong, 
undaunted by majorities, uncowed by popular dis- 
pleasure, and glorying to stand thus, even when 
utterly alone! 

There was a fact of no little significance, neces- 
sarily excluded from my first letter, in order to 
render it admissible at the late point of the week 
when. received, and I am desirous of having it 
known, as connected with the “ news of the day”— 
therefore I will here record it: Iam assured wy 
a brother of a surgeon in the navy, whose name 
I observed mentioned as assisting to serve one of 
the batteries at Vera Cruz, that not a single vessel 
of our boasted African Squadron, is now cruising in 
those seas, all of them having been ordered Mex- 
ico-ward. ° 

_ We do not complain of this fact, as at all incon- 

sistent in our Government—by no means. Where 
would be the use of sending a squadron to the 
African coast, to suppress the foreign slave trade, 
While the whole physical power of our nation is 
being employed to encourage the domestic slave 
trade—to open new fields for the traffic in human 

ings? Now, the only difference between these 
‘wo branches of the saine business lies in the in- 
Sreased capacity to suffer, imparted to the Afri- 





can race by our civilization, whereby the pangs of 
separation are rendered immeasurably torturing 
in the parting hour; it would therefore appear 
that the Government is entirely consistent in ceas- 
ing to interfere with the foreign traffic, while con- 
scious of directly stimulating the home traflic. 
Then, again, there arises a question of interest on 
the part of all the non-slaveholding sections of 
our Union, thus: “Since we are taxed for the 
support of all these naval operations, and we see 
that the hated business is. to be sustained some- 
where, would it not be better to insist that all in- 
terference with the Afriean traffic should forever 
be withdrawn, and the business be allowed to seek 
its own level? Besides,” they ought to continue, 
“there would be a shorter life to slavery in our 
land, were the foreign trade suffered to go on.” 

Let the reader call the foregoing, “idle specu- 
lation,” or what else he may please; still my pur- 
pose will have been gained, should my words as- 
sist in leading to a more comprehensive and search- 
ing view of this momentous subject—one that 
shall answer the increasingly fearful questions— 
“Whither are we tending? To what will the 
present involved and complex system of wrong 
ultimately lead our already too guilty nation?” 
Let us pause and ponder, as becometh us. 

J.E.S. 
emer ae. 
For the National Era. 
PORTRAITS FOR THE PEOPLE. 


BY JOHN SMITH THE YOUNGER. 


No. 10. ; 
THE OFFICEHOLDER WHO “MAIN- 
TAINS HIS SOCIAL POSITION.” 
“ Now, won’t we astonish the Browns !”—Song. 


“Vm very much surprised, Mr. Johnson, nay, 
sir, ’'m quite indignant, at your conduct last even- 
ing,” said a very pompous-looking gentleman—ex- 
tremely red in the face, and with a high black 
stock buckled so tight around his neck as to ex- 
cite serious apprehensions in the minds of the com- 
passionate bystanders—at the same time frowning 
intensely upon the young man to whom he ad- 
dressed himself. 

“Why, Mr. Blazzy, I am utterly at a loss to 
know” the young man attempted in an apolo- 
getic tone to reply. 

‘No excuses, sir. There can be no palliation. 
The young ladies consider themselves grossly in- 
sulted, and Mrs. Blazzy’s feelings have received a 
shock from which they will not soon recover. 
Your own position in society, our social position, 
Mr. Johnson, might have” 
*“ Will you be so good, sir, as to inform me at 
once of the offence which I have committed? I 
really do not understand you,” said the young 
man, becoming warm in his turn. 

“ My feelings as a father, sir, have been rudely 
and wantonly assailed,” continued the elderly gen- 
tleman, with still greater vehemence ; “and I have 
only to say, that my family can no longer receive 
visits from one who appears to have formed such 
a mistaken idea of their social position—do you 
understand, sir ?—their social position.” 

“Mr. Blazzy, I must insist on an explanation. 
I must know the cause of this very extraordinary 
announcement?” And the speaker quietly folded 
his arms, and awaited the reply of the other. 
“Well, then, sip, since you appear so ingenu- 
ously ignorant of your gratuitous assault upon the 
feelings of a family from whom you have always 
received the most friendly and courteous consid- 
eration—a family, sir, occupying a social position— 
I must recall to your memory, which is so singu- 
larly defective this morning, the incident of your 
last visit. You were accompanied by an individ- 


ual, whom you introduced as one of vour most in- 
timate friends.” 


“J was indeed accompanied by a friend,” said 
the young man, “and one every way worthy of 
my regard—an honest man, and”—— 

“ A mechanic!” interrupted the red-faced per- 
sonage, in a tone of derision. “Yes, a mechanic! 
Now, sir, I’d have you to to know that the Misses 
Blazzy are not fitted, either by education, social 
position, or innate sense of propriety, to enjoy the 
society of mechanics and their very particular 
friends. And so, Mr. Johnson, I wish you a very 
good morning !” 

The pompous gentleman here wheeled suddenly 
round, and walked off, with an air ofinfinite dignity, 
whilst the young lawyer—for Johnson had recent- 
ly been admitted to the bar—looked after him 
with mingled surprise and good humor ; but at 
length, giving way to the latter feeling, threw him- 
self into a chair, and gave way to a fit of loud and 
uncontrollable laughter. 

Now, Mr. George Washington Blazzy regarded 
himself as a Democrat of the very first water. 
An expression of the slightest doubt of his claim 
to the title would have been construed a mortal 
affront. His devotion to “the party,” indeed, had 
lately been rewarded by a clerkship of a thousand 
dollars a year, and, as we have just seen, he was 
most resolutely determined to maintain the dignity 
of his distinguished official station. A Democrat 
in office, and a Democrat in want of one—Blazzy, 
the baker, in Fayetteville, and Blazzy, the office- 
holder, in Washington—are very different beings. 
So, congratulating himself on the success with 
which he had rebuked the unpardonable miscon- 
duct of the young lawyer, Blazzy strode along the 
Avenue, looking as important as if the whole bur- 
den of tlfe Federal Government rested on his 
shoulders, 

Having reached the '[reasury buildings, Mr. 
Blazzy prepared himself for the arduous labors of 
the day. That isto say, Mr. Blazzy dawdled for 
an hour over the newspapers; yawned ; lighted a 
cigar ; opened five or six letters; yawned ; read the 
letters; filed them; yawned; stepped out for a 
“drink ;? copied three pages of an official docu- 
ment—one o’clock ; another “drink ;” purchased 
three cents worth of pea-nuts from the old apple- 
woman on the first landing ; asked credit till to-mor- 
row, obtained it, returned to his desk; yawned— 
two o’clock ; threw the shells of the pea-nuts out of 
the window ; yawned—half past two o’clock ; took 
down his hat and coat, brushed them; locked up 
-his desk ; yawned—five minutes to three; put on 
his coat and hat, smiled, walked homeward to din- 
ner ; recollected that the butcher refused him lon- 
ger credit that morning, so stopped at Fuller’s and. 
took a “drink” with “the Colonel.” 

Meanwhile, Mrs. and the Misses Blazzy were 
in a state of delightful excitement. It was the 
anniversary of the day which witnessed the ad- 
vent of the charming Miss Lydia into the world, 
and her doting mama had consented to honor it 
by giving what she called a “sworrey rechercy.” 

“So this is what you call coming home early to 
assist me?” exclaimed Mrs. Blazzy,in a sharp, 
snappish tone, as her cara sposa made his appear- 
ance about five o’clock in the afternoon. 

“T assure you, my dear,” said Blazzy, in the 
meekest possible key, “I have made every possi- 
fe to comply with your wishes. I have in- 
vi — 

“Who, who have you invited to my ‘sworrey ?” 
Well, I declare! Some more of your mechanics, 
I suppose?” And the offended lady tossed her 
head, which was at present adorned by sundry 
twisted fragments of the “ National Intelligencer,” 
with an air of superlative disdain. 

‘Madam, I'd have you know,” returned the im- 
portant official, “that I have taken proper meas- 
ures for the rebuke of that assault on the social 
position of my family; and as for your taunt, it 
is altogether inapplicable to me;” and Blazzy 
threw himself doggedly into a chair. 

“ Oh, it’s all very well for you to talk about our 
social position, Mr. B..” retorted the lady; “I 
should like to know how you could ever have in- 
troduced your daughters into the refined circles 
of polished society. 1 fancy, Mr. B., that my 
opportunities—my connections, Mr. B.—my ac- 
quaintance with the forms and usages of the bon 
mots, Mr. B., have not been lost here in Wash- 








‘o this impassioned ap what could the 
crest-fallen Blazzy reply? He not a word to 
say, and wisely retreated, leaving his amiable 
partner in sole possession of the field. 

At half-past seven, Mrs. and the Misses Blazzy 
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“bon mots.” ee ean She beara very 
stantly tasting, re cancel to find it grow 
more and niore »to. give to the fluid the 
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precise degree of sweetness andstrength. Now it. 
‘was too weak—now it was too strong—now 


Were all in full dress, and ready to receive the | 
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it needed the addition of a little more sugar—now 
another lemon would be a decided improvement ; 
so exceedingly hard is it to suit the delicate taste 
of connoisseurs in ‘the ardent!” s 

“ Well, now, Ido hope the Flipkinses will come!” 
soliloquized Mrs. Blazzy, as she slowly rocked 
herself in the chair, keeping her head turned to- 
wards the fractured mirror, which had been got— 
such a bargain!—at Gen. Van Duzen’s sale; “it 
would be such a triumph over these hateful crea- 
tures, the Stubbses! And then young Shad, the 
nephew, promised to come ; there might be a worse 
match for Lydia, though his family is rather ple- 
beian! And this is her nineteenth birthday! 
Well, after all;” —— and here Mrs. Blazzy rose 
and stood silently regarding herself in the glass. 

The survey, of course, seemed to afford her a 
great deal of satisfaction. And, indeed, the lady 
was not wanting in the highly respectable remains 
of personal charms which, twenty years ago, gave 
her an undoubted title to rank as one of the belles 
of the city of Baltimore—famed all the world over 
for the beauty of its daughters. Her face, it is 
true, had lost the pleasant air of girlhood, and now 
wore the hackneyed expression of the vulgar wo- 
man of the world; but her figure was tall, finely 
proportioned, and terminated in a really very small 
foot and ankle, on which her eye was rested with 
evident pride, as she exposed them more fully to 
view, by raising the skirt of her dress. 

“ Yes,” she murmured, “ there’s the foot and an- 
kle that once broke the men’s hearts!” 

“My! goodness gracious! mamma!” abruptly 
exclaimed Miss Lydia—a pale, gawky girl, with a 
wild, staring eye, and dress cut very low in the 
neck—as she unceremoniously stepped before her 
maternal parent, and busied herself in giving addi- 
tional grace to the tiny lock which had been train- 
ed to repose on each cheek immediately in front 
of the ear, by means of frequent twisting with the 
forefinger and thumb. previously moistened in the 
fair creature’s mouth—“ goodness gracious! you 
don’t mean to wear that hateful turban to-night ?” 

“Why, my dear, certainly; it is the exact pat- 
tern of that which Mrs. General Duff wears at the 
levees !” 

“ Well, mamma, you are so queer!” replied her 
affectionate daughter; “at your age” —— 

“Go down to the basement, Miss. and see what 
that man’s about,” broke in the insulted matron, 
with unconcealed peevishness ; “tell him to come 
up instantly. I expect the company every min- 
ute.” 

“Papa! ma tells you to come up here instant- 
ly!” shouted Miss Lydia from the door of the par- 
lor; “she expects: the company every minute!” 
she added, at the top of her voice, but instantly 
exclaimed, in soft, die-away notes, “Oh! oh! gra- 
cious! me! ma!” at the same time suddenly retreat- 
ing into the parlor. 

“ What’s the matter, Miss?” asked Mrs. Blazzy. 

“Oh! ma, there’s Mr. Swaim out in the hall, and 
he must have heard me!” 

Before Mrs. Blazzy could make any reply, the 
young gentleman, whose unexpected appearance 
had so agitated Miss Lydia, glided rather than 
walked into the room. Mr. Swaim wasa clerk in 
the Post Office Department, and, as he was con- 
nected with “one of the very first families in Vir- 
ginia,” his society was much sought after by all 
elderly ladies of such aristocratic ideas as Miss 
Lydia’s affectionate mother. Swaim was tall and 
cadaverous, but Mrs. Blazzy pronounced his form 
to be the very pink of gentility. . His eyes were 
very dark and very glassy; and as nature had 
been rather niggardly in supplying him with hair, 
the almost total want of that article on the brows, 
and the short, thin, and singed-looking eyelashes, 
gave to the gentleman’s optics a strangely un- 
couth expression. The outline of Swaim’s face 
closely approached a right angle, and as his chin 
was adorned by some half dozen long bristling 
hairs, whilst his scanty locks were parted in the 
middle, and being brushed stiffly over each tem- 
ple, so as to stand out like a pair of miniature horns, 
the whole contour of his visage reminded one of a 
charge of pikes in the great Irish rebellion. Swaim 
was dressed with elaborate care. The tie of his 
white neckcloth had cost him a couple of hours. 
He wore deep frills, edged with lace, on his wrists ; 
and his vest, richly embroidered, had been import- 
ed, at the cost of a whole week’s salary, directly 
from Paris, in which city. it seemed, he had once 
Tesiaea Tor a Tew months, us wrrwene ve to. lagen 
tion—a circumstance adding immensely to his im- 
portance, and, of course, never lost sight of by 


him. 

“‘ My dear Madam Blazzy,” lisped Swaim, in a 
very soft, bland manner—Swaim was always so 
soft and bland—at the same time making a pro- 
found obeisance, according to the “latest advices” 
of Signor Carusi, “I hope I have the honor of 
finding you in the enjoyment of your usual good 
health. What a charmingsaloon! When in Pa- 
ris——. But pardon me! Miss Lydia, I believe?” 

“Yes, Mr.Swaim. Lydia, my dear, will you 
entertain Mr. Swaim whilst I see what has be- 
come of poor Blazzy ; the cares of office, you know, 
Mr. Swaim! Blazzy is kept very busy just now ; 
will you excuse me, Mr. Swaim?” and she swept, 
with infinite dignity, out of the room, leaving 
Swaim to retail in the ears of Miss Lydia his 
newest stock of elegant phrases, culled from the 
last novel, illustrative of fashionable life in the 
“ Parisian circles.” 

Blazzy had at length compounded the punch to 
his liking, and was in no humor to submit, with 
his usual meckness, to the snappish reproofs of 
his spouse; so the shrill upper notes of the matri- 
monial duet were distinctly heard issuing from 
the basement, (as the subterranean theatre of all 
sorts of mysterious domestic operations is called.) 
when quite a numerous group of the guests made 
their appearance, and were ushered into the parlor 
by a servant in livery; got up by Mrs. Blazzy ex- 
pressly for the occasion, and consisting of one of 
Blazzy’s old coats, with red flannel collar and cuffs, 
and an amazing profusion of enormous brass but- 
tons. The Hon. Mr. Whipple appeared to be the 
lion of this newly-arrived party. He was about 
forty years of age, a house-painter in one of the 
Northern cities, had just been returned to Con- 
gress, and regarded himself asa perfect lady-killer. 
He was a tall, lank personage, with a small, cun- 
ning gray eye, an awful aquiline nose, and a 
mouth which certainly could not possibly have 
been made any larger, unless his ears, which 
stood out provokingly like the handles of a tu- 
reen, had been placed farther back on his head. 
A perpetual smirk presided on the features of 
Whipple, and assured you that their owner was the 
handsomest man in creation—in his own estima- 
tion, that is. Whipple, since his return to Con- 

had been a hard student of Webster, (the 
spelling-book man,) and every sentence gave you 
proof of his progress in the science of words. As 
he walked into the room, a lady hung fondly on 
each arm, and eloquently looked their gratitude 
for the distinguished honor of the Congressman’s 
gallant attentions. Whipple was in an ecstasy. 

“My dear Mrs. Grabb,” said he, affectionately 
leering on one of the ladies, a fat little woman 
with golden locks and a bewitching strabismus, 
“there is such an exuberant influence in the 
presence of lovely woman!” 

“Qh! Mr. Whipple, you are so compliment- 
ary,” lisped the lady, affecting to blush. 

“Really,” continued the gallant Whipple, “if 
we were not occasionally permitted to refresh 
ourselves in the embalming am relevant of femi- 
nine sweetness, we could hardly sustain the ex- 
cessive labor of our legislative enactments.” 

“You must indeed find the House vera fa- 
tiguing?’ was timidly suggested, in a rather 
marked Scottish accent, by the other lady—a lank, 
faded spinster of thirty, with a tartan scarf on 
her shoulders, aud who seemed quite overcome 
with the happiness of leaning on a real Congress- 
man’s arm. 

“Quite so, quite so,” I assure you, my dear 
Miss McCorkeydale,” Whipple replied, with a 
sigh, “but. you know we must be prepared to 
serve our beloved country with self-scarifying de- 
votion !” 

Mrs. Blazzy was profuse in her expressions of 
delight in being favored with the presence of the 
Hon.. Mr. Whipple at her “sworrey rechercy.” 

“ Now, I do hope,” said she, with one of her 
blandest smiles, ‘‘ you will make yourself at home. I 
do not know what we should have done without you. 
Lydia was very much afraid that, after the fatigue 
of speaki ino h, she says, she never 
listened to in her life! e ladies in the gallery 
were quite magnetized, Mr. Whipple—indeed 
they were, Mr. Whipple ; and I do hope you will 
make yourself at home. Lydia, dear, fetch 
your album ; I am sure Mr, Whipple will not re- 
fuse. And how do you do, my dear Mrs. Grabb ? 
What a beautiful silk that is! At Clagett’s? 
Miss. McCorkeydale, lam so happy! Let me get 
you a er—(such a nice young mat © ve 

tel, one of the very first families in Virginia. 
Ri McCorke allow me to make ac- 
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other of her guests, who were How arriving in 
great numbers, the rooms being already almost 
quite full. th 32 

The entre of the Flipkinses, whose appearance 
relieved poor Mrs. Blazzy from @ Joud of uneasi- 
ness, created quite a sensation. Flipkins had a 
salary of no less than two thousand a year, and 
his wife’s futher was one of the greatest of the 
great Southern planters. He was ® heavy-faced, 
coarse-looking man of about fifty, with small 
twinkling eyes, nearly hidden by shaggy brows, 
of a bright reddish hue. Mrs. Flipkins was tall 
and thin. Her chin, which was graced by a wart 
of most aristocratic proportions, Was very reced- 
ing, and seemed modestly bent onretreating quite 
into her neck, evincing a serious misunderstanding 
with the nose, which threw itself boldly forward 
with a considerably aspiring €Xpression. She 
was dressed in full ball-room costume, with a 
gauze shawl thrown negligently over her angular 
shoulders; and in her arms she earried a little 
pet dog, on which she lavished continual caress- 
es. The daughters, three thin, sallow girls, not 
yet out of their teens, had graduated with the 
highest honors at Rutgers Female Institute, 
“talked French like a book,” (sosaid their cousin, 
Mr. Zerubbabel Shad.) and every seison they in- 
troduced at St. John’s the lates}, fashions from 
Paris. No wonder, then, that, as they were in- 
troduced, there was an instant cessation of the 
loud hum of conversation in Mrs. Blazzy’s crowded 
“saloon,” as Mr. Swaim persisted in styling the 
rooms.  F'lipkins pushed his way through the 
crowd with the haughty bearing which an office 
of two thousand dollars a year was justifted in 
assuming amongst a parcel of inferior clerkships, 
varying from five hundred to twelve hundred and 
fifty, not to speak of his matrimonial connection 
with the great Southern planter. The Misses 
Flipkins jabbered together in boarding-school 
French ; but really, considering that they regarded 
themselves as beings of another sphere, who had 
graciously condescended to mingle with an infe- 
rior creation for one night only, by psrticular re- 
quest, they looked exceedingly amiatle and for- 
giving, even smiling on Mrs. Blazgy, and ex- 
changing with Lydia several remarks on the state 
of the weather. 

The hostess, perfectly delighted wich the unu- 
sual brilliance of her “sworreyrechercy,” fawned 
on the Flipkinses with ludicrous assiduity ; but 
Blazzy himself, invigorated by his labors in the 
basement, felt more than ever disposed to “ main- 
tain his social position,” and was not at all pleased 
with the excessive homage which his brother offi- 
cial received. 

“In a country of equal rights, Root,” said he 
to a grim-looking old fellow in a bottle-green coat, 
closely buttoned up to the chin, with whom he 
had been conversing on the prospects for the next 
Presidency when F lipkins entered the room—“ in 
a country like ours, of equal rights and equal 
privileges, it is rather disgusting to see men as- 
sume such airs of superiority as that Flipkins 
does!” ri 

“Tt is contrary to the immutable principles of 
eternal justice,” said Root, with great emphasis. 

“But he has managed to stick so long in his 
office, that he thinks he may lord it over us all. 
You know how he bamboozled Tyler?’ Blazzy 
inquired. 

“Tyler was but the selvage of a man, and 
hanging would have been too good for him, ac- 
cording to the immutable principles of eternal 
justice,# remarked the other, vehemently squirt- 
ing a mouthful of tobacco-juice in the direction 
of the fireplace, but, missing his mark, the dis- 


Whipple. 

“T consider Flipkins anything but'a true Demo- 
crat,” continued Blazzy, with increasing warmth. 

“He’s a proud, overbearing, treacherous aris- 
tocrat,” said Root, “and according to the immu. 
table principles”—— 

“I won’t stand it,” said Blazzy, rather talking 
to himself than his companion: “I won’t stand it; 
but come, Root, let’s go down to the basement, and 
take a private drink.” 

“ Agreed,” said Root; “and let me tell you that, 
according to the immutable’—— and the speaker 
hastened after his host, who led the way to the 
basement. 

In the mean time the rooms had become quite 
srowded. and Mrs: Binssy=deslted 


triumph was complete. Even Mr. Zerubbabel 
Shad had gladdened her soul by his presence, 
and came accompanied by two of his friends— 
Mr. Charles Augustus Tooley, a great literary 
genius, who had several exciting novels “in the 
press,” illustrative of men and manners in the 
highly refined and fashionable circles of the Fed- 
eral City, and Mr. Josiah Doughhead, the cele- 
brated lyric poet, whose effusions frequently 
graced the columns of the Washington newspa- 


ers. 

The elder Miss Flipkins now actually conde- 
scended to seat herself at the piano, and Mrs. 
Blazzy bustled through the crowd, entreating her 
guests to be all attention to Miss Flipkins’s song. 
Running her fingers over the instrument, kindly 
lent for the occasion by Mrs. Colonel Flatcatcher, 
and informing the company that it was “shock- 
ingly out of tune,” the young lady threw her eyes 
towards the ceiling, and in a shrill, reedy voice 
favored her auditors with one of Gen. George P. 
Morris’s outpourings of passionate sentiment : 

“T never have been false to thee, 
The heart I gave thee still is thine; 
Though thou hast been untrue to me, 
And I no more may call thee mine! 
Thy words, which flow unheeded now, 
Could once my heart-strings madly thrill! 
Love’s golden chain and burning vow 
Are broken, but I love thee still!” 

“ Bravo !—- bravo !”—-“ Delightful !”—-“ How 
beautiful!” “Sweet!” “What pretty words !’— 
“What a lovely voice!” and such exclamations, 
were heard throughout the rooms. Whipple was 
leaning gracefully on the piano, and expressed his 
delight by placing his hand on his heart, and look- 
ing unutterable things at Miss Flipkins, as she 
cast her eyes downward, and heaved an audible 
sigh; Mrs.Grabb and half a dozen of the ladies 
were hanging on the skirts of the Congressman 
in mute admiration, and Swaim stood immediately 
behind the young lady, smiling most complacently, 
and gently fanning himself with his perfumed 
pocket handkerchief. 


head, the poet. 


Swaim. 

“Yes, I dare say,” added Doughhead, inter- 
rupting him;” but, Miss Flipkins, what do you 
think of that staccato movement ?” 

“Sir !- drawled out the young lady, affecting 
to be quite astounded by the excessive liberty 
which the poetaster had taken. 

“Why, I was venturing the remark, madam,” 
stammered Doughhead, “ that the staccato move- 
ment—that is, that the passages in thirds—in- 
deed, I might say, perhaps, with due respect to 
your transcendent musical skill, madam, that the 
brilliancy” —— é 

“ Precisely !” again exclaimed Swaim, “I rec- 
ollect hearing Herz when I was in Paris” 

““] was about to speak, Madam,” continued 
Doughhegd, rather rudely, “of that brilliant al- 
legro; your liquid tone, and charming quantity— 
so simple”—— % 

“Just so!” broke in. Swaim ; “just so! so chaste! 
when I was in Paris, Miss Flipkins” 

“ Did you ever see the poet Morris?” asked the 
young lady, addressing Mr. Charles Augustus 
Tooley. 

” Ohi I was quite intimate with him when in 
New York,” replied the precocious youth, much 
flattered by the notice of a young lady so nearly 
related to “one of the very first Southern fami- 
lies.” 

“Pray, what is he like?” again inquired the 
accomplished Miss F'lipkins. r ; 

“Oh! do tell, Mr. Tooley ‘” exclaimed half a 
dozen of the other ladies, in one breath. 

“He's tall and thin, unkimmonly genteel— 
something about my figure,” said Tooley. 

“His hair?’ asked the ladies. 

“ Beautiful auburn!” said Tooley. 

“Dear me!” exclaimed Mrs. Grabb, fondling 
one of her golden ringlets. = 

“He is Smewbat eocentzie,” continued Mr. 
Tooley. “He always composes in a beautiful 
Moorish costume,.and his ears are adorned by 
beautiful rings, of the most unique workmanship.” 

“La, me! how very interesting!” exclaimed 
a unrlins eietiille me of Artot,” said Swaim, “I 
met him in Paris.””—— 

What more the travelled young ntleman 
might have said we know not ; for at t instant 
Mr. Zerubbabel Shad, who was somewhat exhila- 
rated by the punch he had drunk in the course of 

nin ea wo tis Gappeainie e’ 
a certain melod, ni or- 
ror of poor Blazey, who seemed ready to sink 
Hieotigh the’ Roor. But presently recovering her 





self, as Shad was silenced by Mr. Charles Au- 





“'The music is very touching,” said Mr. Dough-. 


gustus Tooley, she very dexterously attempted to 
turn the attention of the company to Mr. Josiah 
Doughh: ad, by requesting him to favor her with 
& recitation. The poet immediately complied, and 
delivered Hamlet’s soliloquy with such startling 
effect as to attract all the servants from the 
kitchen, and frighten Mrs. Flipkins’s poor lap-dog 
into alarming convulsions. 


“Oh! my r, dear, little Sth-port!” ex- 
claimed Mrs, “lipkins ; “don’t be s-tho much 
frightened! It’s only Mr. Doughhead! Poor 
Sth-port !” 


“The sympathitic allusions of the inferior 
creation,” remarked Mr. Whipple, “are often 
a, Largo os 

‘How?’ respon the lady, “poor, dear, be 
sth-till! ‘That's a good little Stheport?”? 

“IT was observing, my dear madam, that the 
feelings” —— c 

“Yelp! yelp! yelp!” 

“Oh! poor Sth-port! Do be sth-till !” 

“Yelp! yelp! yelp!” 

“‘ Now, ma’am, the puir thing seems vera sack,” 
said the tender Miss McCorkeydale, with great 
apparent compassion, “ wha would hae thocht that 
Shaakspeer——pbut och! there’s that odious brute 
has let flee his tobacco-juice richt on my dress,” 
and forgetting “ dear Sth-port” in her own fright- 
ful calamity, the affectionate maiden flew off to 
explain her misfortune to poor Mrs, Blazzy. 

At this instant Blazzy returned from the base- 
ment, arm-in-arm with the faithful Root, and fully 
resolved to administer a rebuke to the aristocratic 
hauteur of Flipkins. Fortune favored his design 
in a manner quite unexpected. Sport, now re: 
covered from the terrors of Doughhead, was re- 
posing on the hearthrug, and Mrs. Flipkins was 
just Pag mg tert to accept a bon bon and motto, 
which Mr. Whipple had that moment unfolded 
and was presenting her with a very low bow, an 
one of his most fascinating smiles, when Blazzy 
stumbled forward, and with his heel almost crushed 
to a jelly the leg of the unfortunate animal. The 
yells of the dog were terrific, and the ladies and 
gentlemen all instantly rushed to the spot, some 
of the former almost frightened to death by fear- 
ful apprehensions of hydrophobia. 

“Dear! dear! who could be so clumsy? the 
wretch!” exclaimed the three Misses Flipkins, all 
in one breath. F 

“Oh! Sth-port! Sth-port!” faintly ejaculated 
their mamma, with hysterical sobs. 

“Pm really—very—sorry,” Blazzy began to 
apologize, and unfortunately lifting the dog’s leg, 
to ascertain the extent of the injury, the animal’s 
shrieks were redoubled. 

“Oh! then, sir, it was you who insulted my 
dog—my wife, I mean, sir?” exclaimed Flipkins, 
in a haughty, imperious tone. 

“What, the old tabby ?” returned Blazzy, laugh- 
ing, and trying to turn the matter off with a joke. 

“Good gracious ! did you ever!” exclaimed the 
Misses Flipkins. 

“Sir, if it were not in your own house’? —— 
thundered Flipkins, almost choking with rage. 

“ Keep cool, Flipkins!” said Blazzy, with aston- 
ing calmness. 

“T do think, according to the immutable—prin- 
ciples—of—eternal—justice”—hiccupped Root— 
* that is—equality—honor” —. 

“Silence, you fool,” shouted Flipkins, interrupt- 
ing him; and then, turning fiercely to Blazzy, he 
continued, “you area low-bred scoundrel, sir-—thus 
grossly to insult a lady connected with one of the 
first Southern families, and the mother of three 


| beauteous daughters, and an only son, who died 


charge fell full on the skirts of the Congressman | 


sel J 
appy as if she were the President’s indy He 


“Really, when I was in Paris’—— began Mr. | 





in infancy—and as I said, sir, if it were not in your 
own house, I would” ——. 

“Qh! rot you and your first Southern family! 
I defy you !” retorted the other. 

‘Good !” shouted Root—“ according to the im- 
mutable principles” —— 

“Now, this is too much!” exclaimed Flipkins, 
his face grown quite livid with passion, and 
aiming a blow with his fist at the imperturbable 
Blazzy. 

“Oh! oh! for mercy’s sake!” screamed poor 
Mrs. Blazzy, wringing her hands in an agony. 

“Mr. Whipple! Mr. Whipple! can’t you do 
something ?” screamed the rest of the ladies in full 
chorus. 

“Oh! do—do!” re-echoed Mrs. Blazzy, in a 
Yoioe of utter despair. etait 
< i inly,” sai ipple, adva 
Oey, ety nl ein ine 
now stood fairly facing each other in a menacing 
attitude. But the gallant and peace-loving Whip- 
ply only hastened the catastrophe he wished to 
prevent, for Mr. Zerubbabel Shad had amused 
himself with pinning the voluminous skirts of 
Mrs. Grabb to the coat-tails of Whipple, and, as 
he rushed forward to separate the combatants, the 
connection was broken with such violent abrupt- 
ness that the Congressman lost his balance, and, 
striking headforemost against the vengeful Flip- 
kins, drove that personage directly upon his an- 
tagonist, who, staggered by the fierceness of the 
concussion, fell, in his turn, against the mantel- 
piece, overturning the lamp, but recovering him- 
self in time to bestow a stunning blow on the vis- 
age of Flipkins. 

The scene which now followed baffles descrip- 
tion. The ladies shrieked and fainted; the men 
shouted; the mirror was smashed into atoms; 
crash went the tables and chairs; the lights were 
extinguished ; till, finally, the whole neighbor- 
hood, being aroused by the tumult, rushed into 
the house, carried out the ladies, and effectually 
separated the numerous combatants, for the row 
had become quite general ; poor Swaim, the only 
inactive spectator, maintaining a strictly neutral 
position, underneath the piano, from which he was 
dragged in a fainting condition. 

Such was the winding up of Mrs. Blazzy’s great 
“sworrey rechercy”’—such the finale of her re- 
spectable husband’s persevering efforts that day 
to “maintain his social position !” 

———__—_——_ 


For the National Era. 
HOPE FOR HUMANITY. ~ 


BY MISS ALICE CAREY. 


New light is kindling in the horizon, 
The eyelids of the morn will shortly ope, 
The frozen heart of the cold world begins 
To pass from a deep shadow—there is hope! 
The plough of coming harvests hath been set 
For a deep furrow: will send the rain, 
And men of honest hearts and resolute souls 
Shall bind with singing the ripe sheaves of grain. 
The seals are taken from the book; and, lo! 
The beautiful lesson of its leaves is love; 
And man begins to feel that Christian faith 
Blesses this life as well as that above! 
Long with their empty pitchers did they wait, . 
The dwellers of the desert, and long pray, 
Not vainly—Jacob hath ap at last, 
And from the well’s mouth rolled the stone away. 
The blest humanities of Christ the Lord, 
So illy through long centuries understood, 
Have wrought out practice, from conviction of 
The true and universal brotherhood! 
The tree is planted, whose sweet leaves shall beal 
“The wounded bosom of the church,” and wide 
Soundeth the stroke of the strong hammer that 
Shall break in countless pieces human pride. 
The fetters of the slave shall rust and snap, 
And the worn captive be redeemed from wrong; 
Though in God’s temple yet the clank of chains 
Breaks the deep music of the Sabbath song! 
For light is kindling in the horizon 
The eyelids of the morn will shortly ope, 
The frozen heart of the cold world begins 
To pass from a deep shadow—there is hope! 


—— 
For the National Era. 
“A MAGNIFICENT CONSPIRACY.” 


Mr. Epiror: In your paper of 25th of March 
appears a quotation from the Cortland Trae Amer- 
ican, under the title of Groundless Apprehension. 

My apology for this intrusion is the extraordi- 
nary mp : that quototion—anti-Liberty in 
its. tendency and bearing, although perhaps not 
intentionally. Tae Ot On 

It assumes the ground that the Hon. Preston 
King and Giddings, together with those associated 
in the anti-slavery movement in Congress or else- 
where, shall be denied the privilége of acting in 
concert with the Liberty-party Abolitionists in 
the great work of overthrowing slavery. If this 
is not extraordinary in a Liberty-party editor, I 
certainly have entertained very erroneous views 
of the object for which the Liberty party was or- 


ized. 
O pwipiete identify myself with it from the un- 
derstanding that its object was to combine and 
concentrate the energies of the opponents of sla- 
very, especially all who are willing to act in con- 
cert upon this great national question. 

An verona ag - a Mind ae 
against a magnificent conspiracy. ily, our na- 
tional existence is aced, or the startling an- 
nouncement was out of order. It so happens that 
the frightful image so wonderfully portrayed be- 
fore that editor’s. mind, if it could be realized, 
-would be one of the happiest omens of our day. 
The union of anti-slavery men of all parties in an 
effort to overthrow the peculiar institution is what 
the slaveholders dread, and they have just 





ground for apprehension. Such a union would at 
once, check its growth and fix its limits, beyond 
which it could not pass, while the free principle 
would continue its rapid progress. 

The imputation that Messrs. King, Giddings, 
and others, have acted with the other parties, I 
will not pretend to deny ; and would ask if such is 
not the fact with most of the individuals who con- 
stitute the Liberty party. We were sustaining 
one or the other of those parties until we came to 
the determination to attempt to purify the foun- 
tain, that the stream flowing from it might conse- 
quently be pure ; thus we sacrificed our preference 
for the measures of the party with whom we had 
acted, that we might exert a more powerful in- 
fluence against slavery. As it respects the perse- 
cution, by merely standing aloof from us, I am of 
opinion that.it may be forgiven, after we have 
for a sufficient time denied them the privilege of 
acting jointly and severally with us in this great 
enterprise. Perhaps the True American may sat- 
isfy itself with its position and views upon this 
question, but I am sure it can never satisfy the 
great body of the Liberty party. We have taken 
higher ground than merely to make war upon 
party organization. We have presumed to de- 
clare perpetual and eternal war against an insti- 
tution which, if not overthrown, will in turn over- 
throw and trample beneath its iron feet the lib- 
erties of our country. This hyena has been at- 
tacked in its lair by such men as Adams, Wilmot, 
King, and Giddings; and shall we now falsify our 
principles by repudiating such acts, or attempting 
to injure such men? Never will such a sentiment 
be tolerated by the true friends of emancipation. 
There is a feeling of admiration and love indeli- 
bly imprinted upon every philanthropic heart, 
for the noble stand those and other gentlemen 
were pleased to take in Congress, and posterity 
will do them ample justice. 

Yours, &c., C. E. 





GLEANINGS FROM FOREIGN PAPERS. 





Tue Enotisu Premier.—Can that little, quiet, 
fragile, modest, almost insignificant-looking man, 
so neat, plain, and formal, in his black coat and 
snow-white neckcloth, who sits with his legs cross- 
ed “any how,” and his hat overshadowing his 
sharp features till they are scarcely seen, can that 
be Lord John Russel? Is he really leader of that 
compact and numerous party? And has he the 
power or the skill to rule and rein them in; to 
amalgamate all their discordant varieties ; to tame 
their political violence, of which you have heard 
and seen so much ; to pour the oil of his philosoph- 
ical spirit on the troubled waters of their excited 
passions; to beguile them into suspending or giv- 
ing up their cherished opinions and settled pur- 
poses, and cordially uniting in working out his 
views, and respecting, if not obeying, his will? 
When you regard the physique of Sir Robert Peel— 
his full, commanding figure; his intellectual face 
and head ; his handsome, expressive countenance; 
his erectand manly bearing—you are half tempted 
to believe, on trust, all you have heard of his ma- 
gical influence over the House of Commons. But 
no persuasion will induce you to think that the 
diminutive model of a man who has been pointed 
to you as Lord John Russel—whom Lord Palmer- 
ston, his next neighbor, might almost dandle in 
his arms—can possess those qualities which his- 
tory tells us are necessary in order to sway popu- 
lar assemblies. 

In a few moments he takes off his hat and rises 
from his seat, advancing to the table to speak. 
Now, for the first time, you see something that pre- 
possesses. His head, though small, is finely shaped 
It is a highly intellectual head, and the brow is 
wide and deep. The face, broad and firm set, 
sphynx-like in shape, is not of faultless outline, 
but it is strongly marked with character. A 
thoughtful repose, slightly tinged with melan- 
choly, pervades it. The features are sharply de- 
fined ; they look more so in the extreme paleness 
of the complexion—a paleness not of ill-health, but 
of refined breeding. The mouth is wide, but finely 
shaped, surrounded with a marked line, as though 
it were often made the vehicle of expression, while 
the lips are firmly compressed, as from habitual 
thought. The eye is quick and intelligent, the 
nose straight and decided, the eyebrows dark and 
well arched, and the whole face, which seems 


smaller still than it is, from the absence of whis- 
kers, is surmounted by dark and scanty hair. 


which leaves disclosed the whole depth of an am- 
ple and intellectual forehead. A moment more, 
and you are struck with the proportions, though 
small, of his frame—his attitude erect, his chest 
expanded. You begin to perceive that a little 
man need not of necessity be insignificant. There 
is a presence upon him, a firm compactness of out- 
line, a self-possessed manner, a consciousness of 
latent strength, that lead you to abandon your un- 
favorable view of his physical attributes, and to 
hope much from his moral and intellectual qualities. 
He speaks, and for a time your disappointment 
returns. You have seen him make one step for- 
ward to the table, look all round the House, then 
make a step back again into his old place; then, 
with the right arm stretched partly out, and his 
face half turned to his own supporters, he begins. 
His voice is feeble in quality and monotonous, It 
is thin, and there is a twang upon it that smacks 
of affectation, but it is distinct. He is, perhaps, 
about to answer some speech, or to attack some 
measure, of Sir Robert Peel. He goes on in level 
strain, uttering a few of the most obvious common- 
places of apology or of deprecation, till the idea of 
mediocrity grows irresistibly upon your mind. 
Yet the House seem to listen attentively; they 
would not do so, if they did not know the man. 
Wait a little. A cheer comes from around him. 
It bears in it the effeminate laugh of Mr. Ward, 
the deep bassoon note of Mr. Warburton, the 
shrill scream of Mr. Sheil, the loud hearty shout 
of Mr. Wakely, and the delighted chorus of the 
Radicals and manufacturers. Nay, even on the 
opposite side, the “point” has not been without 
its effect,as many 2 suppressed titter testifies. 
All the level commonplace, it seems, was but the 
stringing of the bew; at the moment when least 
expeeted, the cool, prepared marksman has shot 
his arrow of keen and polished sarcasin at Sir 
Robert Peel, whom it has fleshed, if not transfixed. 
You follow the speaker a little longer, now fairly 
interested in him, even though opposed to his 
opinions, and you find he proceeds, during a speech 
of perhaps an hour and a half, developing those 
characteristics of his mind which we have describ- 
ed in detail, now earning approval by his enlarged 
and statesmanlike views, now lowering himself to 
the level of the various prejudices of his party, al- 
ternately compelling respect and admiration, or 
rovoking something like contempt; now rousing 
his own side to cheers against their opponents, to 
laugh at or suspect their own leaders ; but always 
exhibiting power, self-possession, tact, skill, par- 
liamentary and political knowledge, command of 
lan e, and felicity of diction, surpassed by but 
few of the distinguished men of the day. 
Meanwhile, you have lost sight of the defects 
of the speaker—defects -of voice, manner, and ac- 
tion, which place him as far below Sir Robert 
Peel, in the merely mechanical part of oratory, as 
his occasional elevation of thought and -happy 
choice of language place him in these respects 
above him. If you had not thus been carried 
away, you would have been speedily wearied by 
the drawling monotony of voice, the hesitation in 
delivery, the constant catching up and repetition 
of words, and even portions of sentences ; and you 
will have noticed that the only action used was a 
constant stepping forward from the bench to the 
table, and back again, an occasional thumping of 
the latter with the right hand, when not rested 
permanently on it, a folding of the arms akimbo, 
or an action peculiar to this orator, when he rests 
his left elbow on his right hand, while the left 
arm, raised perpendicularly, is held up as if in 
warning at his opponents—London Times. 





Tur Harzor ann Town or Sypney.—Incon- 
ceivably beautiful is the first sight of Sydney har- 
bor. After entering the heads, and passing the 
small group of rocks called “The Sow and Pigs,” 
the harbor appears completely landlocked, and in 
every direction the land rests upon sloping grounds, 
scattered with trees and shrubs to the water’s edge. 
‘The shores are indented with numerous charming 
little bays, where the transparent blue waters mur- 
mur gently upon a smooth beach of sand of the 
most dazzling whiteness; and these are relieved 
by clusters of deep rich foliage, with bold and rocky 
eminences jutting abruptly out from some minia- 
ture promontory. Houses, villas, and picturesque 
cottages, are scattered about in the most pleasing 
manner around the varied shores of these enchant- 
ing little bays, peeping out of shrubberies, or from 
amongst gardens and cultivation, Many of these 
houses are tastefully built, the Gothic and Eliza- 


bethan styles being mostly adopted. After pass- 
Watson’s Bay and Camp C where the 
and water police are stationed, the eye of 

the stranger is successively by “ Vau- 


cluse,”” once the 


e of Sir Henry Hay; the 


beautifully situated mansion of Point Piper, with 
its smooth lawn, gardens, and lemon grounds ; 

the ornamental villa residences of Elizabeth Bay, 
amongst which, those of Mr. McLeay and Sir 
Thomas Mitchell are the most prominent; and 

lastly, the new Government House, a splendid 
Gothic edifice, situated on a projecting slope. Be- 
yond extends Sydney Cove, with the city rising 
terrace-like from the water, and surmounting the 
surrounding hills with its wealth of daily-increas- 
ing stone buildings. ‘The numerous rocky islands 
studding the surface of the harbor are richly 
clothed with evergreen foliage, and add greatly 
to the beauty of the scene. On rounding the fort 
off Government House, a busy and animated sight 
suddenly opens to view. Ships of all sizes and 
many nations crowd the cove, and the quays are 
lined with merchantmen, receiving the varied pro- 
duce of New South Wales. The coup d’ail is en- 
livening and striking. The city of Sydney, built 
almost entirely of the beautiful white stone that 
forms its foundation, presents a.gay and imposing 
appearance, when seen beneath the pure, bright 
sunshine of an unclouded sky. At one glance, the 
eye takes in most of the principal structures. 
The churches, forts, hospitals, and barracks, are 
all works of great labor and magnitude, and excite 
the astonishment of the stranger, on beholding so 
vast and wealthy a city at the antipodes. Fifty 
years ago, the site of Sydney was a barren rock, 
that boasted only a few huts and a handful of 
criminals, living in continual terror from the ma- 
rauding bands of savages, who were the then pos- 
sessors of the soil. Whatever may be the defects 
of the convict system, it has done all this. The 
criminals of Great Britain have built a city that 
has risen to be the metropolis of the south. On 
landing, the stranger is still more astonished at 
the wonderful progress of the place; proceeding 
along handsome streets, lighted with gas, having 
elegant houses, well-paved footpaths, and shops 
equalling those of many of our first towns in 
England; and seeing the highways traversed by 
coaches, cabs, and equipages of various kinds, and 
thronged with gaily-dressed pedestrians, and, an 
air of bustle and business pervading the whole 
city, he forgets that he is in Australia, and ima- 
gines for the moment that he is suddenly trans- 
ported to the mother country.— Scenes in Australia 
and New Zealand, by G. F. Angas. 





Tue Encyciorzpia Britannica.—In the course 
of the trial, Stewart vs. Black, extracts from the 
books of the defenders were laid before the jury, 
from which it appeared that the expenditure upon 
this great national work, surpassing perhaps in 
magnitude and importance that of any other lite- 
rary work ever published, had extended to no less 
a sum than £125,677 odd, while theincome deriv- 
ed from it left the proprietors in advance upon the 
speculation to the extent of upwards of £19,000. 





Mr. Georce Steruenson’s New Locomortive.— 
We some months back merfioned that Mr. Geo. 
Stephenson, C. E., had invented a three-cylinder 





engine; that is, one with two outside cylinders 
acting both together the same way and in the same 
plane, and a third cylinder, with a crank in the 
middle of the axle, at right angles to the plane 
and crank pins of the two other cylinders. The 
middle cylinder is double the capacity of the other 
two. We understand that the compensation by 
this middle cylinder is so perfect, that not the 
least wriggle takes place at the highest velocities. 
Its power is said to be such that it starts off like 
an arrow from a bow. If this invention succeeds, 
it will annihilate the last and final point contend- 
ed for by Mr. Brunel as a merit of the broad 
gauge—that is, power. Far more power will be 
able to be thrown into the engine than any road 
can well bear.— Railway Magazine. 





JournALisM 1n Liverroot.—The Liverpool pa- 
pers are now engaged in a deadly warfare. About 
a month ago, the Liverpool Weekly Nens was start - 
ed at 3d., and soon obtained a very fair circula- 
tion. This alarmed the Journal, and made it last 
week come down to the same price. Its example 
has since been followed by. the Chronicle, Mail, 
and Standard. The Mercury, Allion, and Times, 
-however, insist on maintaining their old charges. 
It is expected that the struggle between the high- 
priced and low-priced publications will be a very 
severe one, and much interest is manifested as to 
the result of it. Formerly, no Liverpool papew 
was published at less than 5d. 





How to Reacu tur Nortu Pore.—Sir J. Ross 
has written to the Astronomical Society, inform- 
ing that body that he had submitted a plan to the 
Admiralty for carrying into execution the double 
and desirable objects of measuring an arc of the 
meridian and reaching the North Pole. His plan 
is to winter at Spitzbergen, and employ his officers 
and crew under the direction of the son of the cel- 
ebrated Professor Schumacher, whom he has en- 
gaged for the purpose, and, at the proper season, 
attempt to reach the North Pole on sledges drawn 
by Swedish horses, being a modification of the 
plan proposed first by Dr. Scoresby. 





A Gvuituotine on tts Travets !—We read in 
a letter from Egribos, (Greece,) of the 25th ult.: 
“There is in the whole of Greece only one guil- 
lotine. Whenever an execution is to take place, 
therefore, the guillotine must be taken to the place. 
For some time past, this instrument had been sta- 
tionary at Athens, as there were so many brigands 
to decapitate who had been taken in the environs. 
The guillotine is now making the tour of the prov- 
inces, and is at this moment at Egribos. where it 
has just served to cut off the heads of eleven per- 
sons, one of them a priest, who were condemned 
to death some time ago for piracy.”—Daily News. 





Tue Dutcn in Jaran—Eleven Dutchmen, 
without wives or servants, are suffered to vegetate 
from year to year on a diminutive artificial islet, 
built like a breakwater, at a short distance from 
the shore, in the harbor of Nangasaki. Here, 
imprisoned and treated like criminals, that is to 
say, with every sort of contumely and indignity, 
the Dutchmen ply their contemptible traffic, over- 
loooked, snubbed, insulted, trampled upon, by the 
meanest of the Japanese functionaries. The Jews 
in Europe during the middle ages were not sub- 
jected to more ignominious treatment. The chief 
of the factory, some years ago, took along with 
him his young wife from Batavia. On her arrival, 
she was constrained to submit to personal exam- 
ination like a man, and afterwards, as soon as the 
imperial pleasure could be known, was re-embark- 
ed, with her child and nurse, and transported, 
like a malefactor, back to Java. The Governor 
of Nangasaki thinks, apparently, that the admis- 
sion of European or Japanese wives would dimin- 
ish the demand for the native article, the captive 
Hollanders being at present compelled to connect 
themselves, in some fleeting kind of matrimony, 
with the least reputable females of Japan, who 
alone are suffered to live with or serve them. 
Even these wretched creatures are the victims of 
perpetual persecution. Not being suffered to bring 
forth children or die on the island, when near 
their confinement, or on their deathbed, they are 
seized by the police and carried, perhaps in their 
last agonies, to die on the main land. The chil- 
dren are educated and the corpses buried at the 
expense of the Dutch, who may be said to be al- 
most equally ignorant of the fate of both —Fraser’s 
Magazine. 





Prussia.—The Prussian State Gazette publishes 
an official and authentic list of members in the 
new United Diet. In the first of the “States” are 
included ten Princes of the royal family who have 
attained their majority ; and also various “Chap- 
ters,” each of which holds a collective vote. We 
subjoin the totals: 

The State of the Princes, Counts, and 


Seigneurs - . - - 80 
The State ofthe Knights - - - 231 
The State of the Cities - - - 182 
The State of the Rural Communes - 124 


—_——- 


Grand total - 617 
According to Paris advices of Thursday, M. 
Guizot had received an ‘official communication 
from the Prussian ambassador, signifying that 
Prussia entertains views on the Montpensier mar- 
riage substantially the same with those of England. 





SA Tarxinc Macs lately came off at New Or- 
leans, for five dollars.a side. It continued, accord- 
ing to the Advertiser, for thirteen hours, the rivals 
being a Frenchman and a Kentuckian. The by- 
standers and judges were all talked to sleep; and 
when they waked up in the morning, they found 
the Frenchman dead, and the Kentuckian whis- 
pering in his ears. 

A few days age the bellman ef Sunderland an- 
nounced the loss—either stolen or strayed—of a 
favorite cat, for which half a crown reward would 
be given by a disconsolate spinster, who had lost 








i iety, to any who could restore poor 
dese “Tabby” to its lone mistress, 
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HISTORY OF THE SOMMERSETT CASE—THE 
EXTENT OF THE DECISION—CONCLUDING 
REMARKS. 


3. The third and last point in controversy is 
the Sommersett case. It is assumed by the Eman- 
cipator that the decision in this case determined 
the point, that slavery Was repugnant to the laws 
of England, and so annihilated the slave relation 
in her colonies. The assumption is groundless, as 
we shall show by a history of the case, a view of 
the arguments of counsel, an examination of the 
decision itself, a reference to the fact that laws 
were passed subsequently to the decision, recog- 
nising and sustaining slavery in the colonies, and 
by the authoritative opinion of Sir Witi1am 
Scorr, (afterwards Lord Srowe t,) delivered in 
the High Court of Admiralty. 

The particular point. decided by Lord Mans- 
field was, that slavery in England, was disallowed 
by the laws of England—and the great principle 
determined was, that the state of slavery is of 


such a nature, “that it is incapable of being in-' 


troduced on any reasons, moral and political, dut 
only by positive law.” 

On the 3d of December, 1771, Lord Mansrietp, 
on an application, supported by affidavits, that 
James Sommersett, a negro, was confined in irons 
on board the ship Ann and Mary, John Knowles, 
commander, lying in the Thames, and bound for 
Jamaica, allowed a writ of habeas corpus, requir- 
ing Knowles to ‘return the body of Sommersett 
before his lordship, with the causes of detainer. 
On the 9th, Captain Knowles produced the body, 
and alleged that Sommersett was the slave of 
Charles Stewart, who had delivered him into 
Knowles’s custody, in order to carry him to Ja- 
maica, and there sell him as a slave. It was found 
that Stewart had purchased Sommersett in Vir- 
ginia, and brought him to England, where he ab- 
sconded. The fugitive was recovered, put in 
irons, and confined on shipboard. 

Lord Mansfield choosing to refer the matter to 
the Court of King’s Bench, Sommersett, was 
bound over to appear at the next term; and his 
lordship allowed till then for settling the form of 
the return to the habeas corpus. 

At the time appointed, the return was made, in 

terms signifying, (as recited by Lord Mansfield.) 
“that there have been, and still are, slaves toa 
great number in Africa; and that the trade in 
them is authorized by the laws and opinions of 
Virginia and Jamaica; that they are goods and 
chattels, and, as such, saleable and sold. That 
James Sommersett is a negro of Africa, and, long 
before the return of the King’s writ, was brought 
to be sold, and was sold to Charles Stewart, Esq., 
then in Jamaica, and has not been manumitted 
since; that Mr. Stewart, having occasion to trans- 
act business, came over hither, with an intention 
to return ; and brought Sommersett to attend and 
abide with him, and to carry him back as soon as 
the business should be transacted. That such in- 
tention has been and still continues ; and that 
the negro did remajn till the time of his depart- 
ure in the service of his master, Mr. Stewart, and 
quitted it without his consent; and, thereupon, 
before the return of the King’s writ, the said 
Charles Stewart did commit the slave on board 
the Ann and Mary, to safe custody, to be kept till 
he should set sail, and then to be taken with him 
to Jamaica, and there sold as a slave. And this 
is the cause why he, Captain Knowles, who was 
then and now is commander of the above vessel, 
then and now lying in the river Thames, did the 
said negro, committed to his custody, detain.” 

We have carefully read all the arguments of 
counsel in this case,* and the opinion of Lord 
Mansfield, and affirm, unqualifiedly, that the law- 
fulness of slavery, in the plantations or colonies of 
Great Britain, was not in a single instance, by a 
single word, brought in question. Mr. Hargrave, 
of whose exceedingly able argument against the 
return there is a full report, devoted all his en- 
ergies to prove that slavery could not exist in 
England; that the slavery of the colonies could 
not be introduced in England. Speaking of the 
return made by Knowles, he remarked, “And this 
brings the question, as to the present lawfulness 
of slavery in England, directly before the court.” 
"Again : “Before I enter upon the inquiry into the 
present lawfulness of slavery w England,” &c. 
Having concluded his observations upon domestic 
slavery in general, he proceeds: “I shall now 
examine the attempt to obtrude this new slavery 
into England.” Again: “ There is now no slavery 
which can be lawful in England, until the legisla- 
ture shall interpose its authority to make it 
80.” The legislature, as we showed in our last 
number, had interposed to make it lawful in the 
colonies. Again: “I insist, that the unlawfulness 
of introducing a new slavery in England, from 
our American colonies, or any other country, is 
deducible from the rules of the English law con- 
cerning contracts of service.’ The reader will 
see, that the great question argued by Mr. Har- 
grave, and the only question before the court, was, 
the lawfulness or unlawfulness of slavery in Eng- 
land. 

Mr. Hargrave then proceeded to refer to the 
cases in which it was supposed the decisions made 
countenanced the idea that there could be slavery 
in England, showing that some of these decisions 
directly discountenanced the idea, while others 
were made in reference to claims growing out of 
slavery in the colonies, which was recognised as 
lawful. 

The following paragraphs, from the speech of 
this able lawyer, prove conclusively that no one 
dreamed that the question of slavery, in the colo- 
nies, was involved in this Sommersett case. Mr. 
Hargrave, himself, finds it necessary, for the sake 
of his argument and his client, to distinguish the 
state as existing in the colonies, and the condition 
as proposed to be introduced in England. 

Noticing the objection to his position that 
slavery was unlawful in England, he proceeds: 

“4, Another objection will be, that there are 
English acts of Parliament which give a sanction 
to the slavery of negroes; and therefore that it 
is now lawful, whatever it might be antecedently 
to those statutes. 

“ The statutes in favor of this objection are 5th 
Geo. II, c. 7, which makes negroes in America 
liable to all debts, simple contract as well as spe- 
cialty; and the statutes re; ing the African 
slave —, particularly the 32d Geo. II, c. 31, 
which, in the preamble, recites, that the trade to 
Africa is advantageous to Great Britain, and ne- 
cessary for supplying the colonies with n 
But the utmost which can be said of those statutes 
is, that they impliedly authorize the slavery of 
negroes in America; and it would be a strange 
thing to say, that permitting slavery there, in- 
cludes a permission of slavery here. By an un- 
happy concurrence of-circumstances, the slavery 
of negroes is thought to have become necessary w 
America, and therefore, in America, our legisla- 
ture has permitted the slavery of negroes. But 
the slavery of negroes is unnecessary in England, 
and therefore the legislature has not extended the 
permission of it to England ; and, not having done 


so, how can this court be warranted to make such 
an extension? 


“5. The slavery of negroes being admitted to be 
lanful now in America, however questionable its 
first introduction there might be, it may be urged 
that the lex loci ought to prevail, and that the 
master’s property in the as a slave, having 
had a lawful commencement in America, cannot be 
justly varied by bringing him into England” 

Mr. Hargrave then proceeds successfully to 
combat this application of the lex loci. 

These admissions, however, are conclusive, that, 
80 far as he was concerned, he never dreamed that. 
slavery in the colonies and slavery in England 
were in the same category, or that a decision 
against it in the one, would touch the relation in 
the other. We might multiply quotations from 


the speeches of the other counsel, bearing on the, 


same point, but it is needless. 

Let us now examine the opinions and the deci- 
sion of Lord Mansfield. At the close of the argu- 
ments of counsel, his lordship recommended the 
Parties to the matter—he was reluc- 
PAE or aemey In the course of his re- 
marks he thus stated distinctly the question be 
fore the court: “ Contract for sale of a slave is good 


here ; the sale is @ matter to which the law prop- | i 


* State Trials, vo. xx, p.9'to p82, 


t 








erly and readily attaches, and will maintain the 
price according to the agreement. But here the 
person of the slave himself is immediately the 
object of inquiry; which makes a very material 
difference. The now question is, whether any do- 
minion, authority, or coercion, can be exercised in 
this country on a slave, according to the American 
laws”—not whether American laws in the colo- 
nies were repugnant to the laws of England. We 
suppose Lord Mansfield understood himself, and 
therefore take his authority for his own decision. 

The parties refused to compromise, and accord- 
ingly, at Trinity term, June 22, 1772, Lord Mans- 
field delivered his decision. He recited first the 
return of the writ of habeas corpus, which we 
have already quoted, and then proceeded as fol- 
lows : 

“We pay all due attention to the opinion of 
Sir Philip Yorke and Lord Chancellor Talbot, 
whereby they pledged to the British planters for 
all the legal consequences of slaves coming over to 
this kingdom, or being baptized, recognised by 
Lord Hardwicke, sitting as chancellor, on the 19th 
6f October, 1749, that trover would lie; that a 
notion had prevailed, if a negro came over, or be- 
came a Christian, he was emancipated, but no 
ground in law; that he and Lord Talbot, when 
attorney and solicitor general, were of opinion 
that no such claim for freedom was valid; that 
though the statute of tenures had abolished vil- 
leins regardant to a manor, yet he did not con- 
ceive but that a man might become a villein in 
gross by confessing himself such in open court. 

We are so well agreed, that we think there is no 
occasion of hearing it argued (as I intimated an 
intention at first) before all the judges, as is usual, 
for obvious reasons, on a return to a habeas cor- 
pus. The only question before us is, whether the 
cause on the return is sufficient? If it is, the 
negro must be remanded ; if it is not, he must be 
discharged. Accordingly, the return states, that 
the slave departed and retused to serve, Whereup- 
on he was kept, to be sold abroad. So high an act 
of dominion must be recognised by the laws of the 
country where it is used. The power of a master 
over his slave has been different in different coun- 
tries. The state of slavery is of such a nature, 
that it is incapable of being introduced on any 
reasons, moral or political, but only by positive 
law, which preserves its force long after the rea- 
sons, occasion, and time itself, from whence it was 
created, is erased from memory. It is so odious 
that nothing can be suffered to support it, but 
positive law. Whavever inconvenience, therefore, 
may follow from the decision, I cannot say this 
case is allowed or approved by the laws of Eng- 
land ; and therefore the black must be discharg- 
ed.” : 

The decision is unmistakable. The question 
before the court was, could the prerogatives of 
slavery be exercised in England? “So high an 
act of dominion must be recognised by the laws of 
the country where it is used,” is the language of 
the court. It was not so recognised in England, 
and therefore could not be exercised in England. 
“ Slavery is so odious that nothing can be suffered 
to support it but positive lan.” No positive law 
supported it in England—therefore it cannot be 
allowed in England; but the unavoidable infer- 
ence is, that, as the positive laws of England sup- 
ported it in the colonies, the decision of the court 
could not, and did not, touch it there. 

That such is the only true construction of this 
celebrated decision is further confirmed by the 
fact, that Parliament, subsequently to this, en- 
acted various statutes regulating the state and 
claims of slavery in the colonies; and, also, by the 
authoritative opinions of the Judge of the High 
Court of Admiralty. Having in our last number 
quoted several of these laws, we shall make no 
farther reference to them, but proceed at once to 
the opinion of Lord Stowell in the case of the 
slave Grace, tried November 6, 1827.* It is 
known to professional men, that the authority of 
Lord Stowell, as an expounder of English law, is 
equal to that of Lord Mansfield. 

In 1822, Mrs. Allan, of Antigua, visited Eng- 
land, taking with her a female slave, named Grace, 
continued there a year, and returned to the 
island, Grace accompanying her voluntarily. She 
continued with Mrs. Allan till August, 1825, 
as a slave, when she was seized by the master of 
the customs at Antigua, “as forfeited to the King, 
on suggestion of having been illegally imported 
in 1823.” Mrs. Allan made an affidavit of claim, 
as sole owner and proprietor of Grace; and the 
case came before the Judge of the Vice Admiralty 
court of Antigua, who decreed, after argument, 
that Grace be restored to the claimant, with costs 


a4 and damages for her detention. An appeal was 


prosecuted on the part of the Crown, and the 
principal question made was, “ whether, under the 
circumstances, slavery was so divested by landing 
in England, that it would not revive on a return 
to the place of birth and servitude.” Lord Stow- 
ell went largely into the discussion of this ques- 
tion, and, in conclusion, affirmed the sentence of 
the judge of the court below. In the course of his 
opinion, which occupies almost forty pages of the 
“Reports,” he did not contest the point settled by 
Lord Mansfield, that a slave became entitled to 
the rights of a freeman, when he entered Eng- 
land ; but he held, that a voluntary return to the 
place of his birth and servitude revived his sla- 
very. We rejoice to say, that the current of de- 
cisions in our own country, in both free and slave 
States, is adverse to this decision. 

But on another point—the extent of the applica- 
tion of the decision in the Sommersett case—his 
opinion, it seems to us, must command the assent 
of every unprejudiced mind. 

Speaking of the reluctance of Lord Mansfield 
to pronounce judgment in the case so often refer- 
red to, he says: 

“Lord Mansfield was at last compelled, after a 
delay of three terms, to pronounce a sentence, 
which, followed by a silent concurrence of the 
other judges, discharged this negro; thereby es- 
tablishing that the owners of slaves had no au- 


thority or control over them in England, nor any 
power of sending them back to the colonies.” 
Again: 

“The arguments of counsel in that decisive 
case of Sommersett do not go further than to the 
extinction of slavery in England, as unsuitable to 
the genius of the country, and to the modes of en- 
forcement. They look no further than to the pe- 
culiar nature, as it were, of our own soil. The air 
of our island, is too pure for slavery to breathe in.” 

Again: 

“The arguments of counsel do not go further 
than to establish that the methods of force and 
violence, which ave necessary to maintain slavery, 
are not practicable upon this spot.” 

Again: 

“It is very observable, that Lord Mansfield, 
when he struggles hard to decline the office of de- 
termining the question, confines that question, al- 
most in terms, to this country; he limits it expressly 
to this country—for he says : ‘The now question is, 
whether any dominion, authority, or coercion, can 
be exercised on a slave in this country, according to 


the American laws’—meaning thereby the laws of 
the West Indies.” 


Lord Stowell then refers to various cases in 
which the courts of England had made certain 
decisions, on claims growing out of slavery, di- 
rectly in the teeth of the laws of the colonies, and 
yet no one supposed that the slave code in the col- 
onies was thereby vacated, or intended to be va- 
cated. In the following passage, he directly over- 
rules the point raised by the Emancipator : 


-“ The error of the opinion seems to be, that, be- 
cause the slave code was overruled in E 
where the laws of England differed from it, it was 
therefore abrogated in the colonies in toto. 


He then reviews the various decisions of the 
courts of England, and concludes: 


“ All that the judges in the different cases I 
have adverted to have determined is, that slaves 
coming into England are free here, and that they 
cannot be sent out of the country by any process 
to be there executed.” 


We might rest the case here, but we are anx- 
ious to convince our readers how vain must be all 
efforts to overthrow the curse of slavery by hunt- 
ing out pretended flaws in the legal title by which 
it exists. We wage no lawyer's battle against 
slavery. It is not to be extinguished by a war of 
technicalities. We must go to the fountain of all 
human law, in this country, the People, and plead 
with them to loose what they have bound, to re- 
peal the iniquity they have established by law. 

In the fe passages from the opinion of 
Lord Stowell, we find confirmation of our whole 
argument. 

Speaking of the aversion of England to slavery 


| within her own limits, he says: 


“But sla was a very favored introduction 
ints the colon; it was deemed a great source of 





“# Haszard’s Reports, vol. xi, p. 96; 1825 to 1892, 


—_ 





the mercantile interest of the country, and was on 

that account largely considered by the mother 

country, as a great source of its wealth and 

strength. Tveatws were made on that account, and 

the colonies compelled to submit to those treaties 

by the authority of this country.” 
* * * - * * * 

“Jt was at a late period of the last century that 
it was condemned m England, as an institution 
not fit to exist here, for reasons peculiar (0 our 
own condition ; but it has been continued in our 
colonies, favored and supported by our own courts, 
which have liberally imparted to it their protec- 
tion and encouragement.” 

* * 4 * * + 

“Jt has been said that the law of England dis- 
courages slavery; and so it certainly does within 
the limits of these islands ; but the law uses a very 
different lunguage, and exerts a very different force, 
when it looks to her colonies ; for to this trade in 
these colonies it gives an almost unbounded pro- 
tection, and it is in the habit of doing 60 at the 
present time in many exercises of public authori- 
ty ; and ever since slavery has become odious in 
England, it has been fully supported by the author- 
ity of many statutes for the purpose of carrying w 
into full effect in the colonies. 
mers ot *  * * * * 

“Jt has been observed that the sovereign State 
has declared that all laws made in the colonies, 
contradicting its own laws, shall be null and void, 
and cannot be put in execution ;” [the great argu- 
ment, it will be remembered, of the Emancipator 3] 
“but is that the character of the laws in the col- 
onies for the encouragement of the proprietors of 
slaves? Has it not, since the declaration of its 
judgment against slavery, declared, in the most 
explicit and authentic manner, its encouragement 
of slavery in its colonial establishments? Have not 
innumerable acts passed, which tend to consider 
them, as the colonists themselves do, as res posu@ 
in commercio, as mere goods and chattels, as sub- 
ject to mortgages, as constituting part of the value 
of estates, as liable to be taken in execution for 
debt, to be publicly sold for such purposes; and 
has it not established courts of the highest juris- 
diction for the carrying into execution provisions 
tor all these purposes, and these its most eminent 
courts of justice—its courts of the King’s Privy 
Council and its courts of chancery, where all these 
regulations are carried into effect with most scru- 
pulous attention, and under authority of acts of 
Parliament ?”’ ; 

Enough. We have examined every point made 
by the Emancipator and the resolution of the Mas- 
sachusetts Convention, fully and fairly. In con- 
sulting authorities and evidence, we have taken 
nothing at second hand, but in every case gone to 
the original documents, and examined for our- 
selves, The result of the investigation is before 
our readers. We have proved that the colonial 
charters did not prohibit slavery; that the laws 
of England authorized the slave trade ; that they 
supported it in its colonial establishments; and 
that the decision in the Sommersett case was con- 
fined to England. 

The first and fourth points we have proved by 
the documents themselves, the second and third 
by producing the laws, and we have clinched the 
whole by the opinions of a court whose decisions 
are equally authoritative with those of the King’s 
Bench. 

Some of our friends have been kind enough to 
intimate an opinion that we had not sufficiently 
considered this great question. We take occa- 
sion to correct this impression. It is our constant 
aim, neither to form nor express a belief has- 
tily or upon insufficient evidence. If we are in 
error on this question, it is not because we have 
not availed ourselves of every means in our power 
for the formation of a correct opinion. The ref- 
erences we have made in the case, all of which we 
have examined for ourselves with great care, show 
to what extent we have pushed the investiga- 
tion. 


A respected cotemporary seems somewhat amaz- 


ed at our denial that the Constitution confers | 


power upon Congress, or the Supreme Judiciary, | 3. Men of impulse, whose feelings are always 
to abolish slavery in the States; assumes that, in | misleading their judgments, and whom a certain 
this opinion, we stand almost alone among Lib- | 
erty men; and hopes that we will reconsider our | 
Now, all we | 


ask of our brethren of the press is, to admit | and Enquirer, care more for party than principle, 


views! Truly, this is wonderful. 
frankly that the ground we occupy is precisely 


that maintained by Abolitionists_ generallv.u»+* 
the yéar 1840; and that, since then, if there has 


been any change, it has not been in us, but in 
them. Let them not blame us, if, after a full in- 
vestigation of the whole subject, we are unable to 
see a single reason for following their example. 
We say it, not by way of boasting, but that our 
position may be clearly understood: we hold 
now precisely the same opinions in regard to the 
relations of slavery to the Constitution, and in 
regard to the great principles and measures of 
Abolitionism, which we held nearly thirteen years 
ago, when we gave in our adhesion to the decla- 
ration of sentiments put forth by the American 
Anti-Slavery Society. In but one respect have 
we changed. and that respect affects merely a 
measure of policy. 

We area friend of progress, but not mere change. 
In our opinion, the changes which have taken 
place among anti-slavery men, of late years, are 
by no means identical with progress. We-can- 
not but think, had our organization from the 
beginning been more stable and steady, the im- 
pression made upon the public mind would have 
been deeper and more salutary. This opinion 
may be groundless; at all events, we speak only 
for ourselves. We bring no accusation against 
our friends, and have neither the ability nor in- 
clination to sit in judgment upon them. 

Hereafter, from time to time, we shall strive to 
point out in what respects the Constitution is an 
anti-slavery instrument, and make it our principal 
business to show how the powers we possess as 
citizens may be used for the extinction of sla- 
very. 





THE MILITARY MOVEMENT. 


We have no disposition to disparage General 
Taylor, because his profession is repugnant to 
true civilization, because he has won victories in 
a war unnecessary and unjust, or because he is a 
slaveholder, thus occupying a position at war with 
the spirit of the age and the genius of real De- 
mocracy. .His bravery is unquestionable; but 
it must be recollected, that courage is the rule, 
with men—cowardice, the exception. His pru- 
dence is commendable—his care for the comforts 
of his soldiers, his forbearance towards non-com- 
batants, his conduct at Monterey, in. fact, his 
whole course as a soldier, show that constitu- 
tionally he is a humane man, and that though 
ready to shed blood when the bloody rules of war 
demand, he is no less prompt, when they are 
silent, to spare its effusion. Withal, it cannot be 
denied that he has always evinced great practical 
skill as a commanding general, and framed his_ 
despatches with brevity, precision, and good 
taste. 

‘To deny all this would be folly: it would be- 
tray nothing but prejudice. But what is there 
in his acts, or in the qualities indicated, to entitle 
him to the highest office in the gift of this na- 
tion? 

By whom is he nominated? By the Whigs, 
who have uniformly denounced the war, as unne- 
cessary, aggressive, unjust. And yet, they would 
make a man President, for gaining victories in 
such @ war—crown him with highest honor for 
rendering popular a war, which they have con- 
stantly labored to make unpopular ! 

Will they stop shouting, long enough to con- 
sider? How many years is it since every hair 
upon them stood erect with apprehension at 
the idea of electing to the Chief Magistracy a 
distinguished general, just because, many years 
before, he had won a memorable victory? True, 
there was much -to allay apprehension. Half a 
generation had passed away since the great event. 
The battle had been fought upon our own soil, 
against an invader, in a defensive war, for 
the protection of precious rights. The hero had 
retired from the field, and proved himself as ex- 
cellent a citizen as he had been a soldier. He 
was not taken from the camp; he came from the 





so fearful of ‘military influente, now propose ? 

To take, nifens volens, fresh from the camp, wit 

the dust aid blood of battle still upon him, a 

man who mows nothing of civil life, except 

through th: “ hearing of the ear ;” who has never 
been used t any other rule than that of war, the 
vital princile of which, every one knows, is Des. 
potism, and 9 make him the Chief Magistrate of 
a Republic, whose very life-blood is Democracy, 
the antagonst of such Despotism! Is it wise, 4 
it not monst-ous, to bring the camp and the cabi- 
net in so cése juxtaposition? If the highest 
civic honorsare thus to be won, if @ bloody ay i 
tory is to bethe stepping-stone to the Presiden- 
tial chair, wien are we to have peace? Will not 
the sword deyour forever? How long before the 
army shall become the master of our destiny 3 

Do you not make it the strongest interest of the 
ambitious to embroil the nation in war, to perpet- 
uate and aggrandize the military establishment ? 
It was not thus our fathers acted. Washington 
was chosen for the highest seat, not because he 
was first in war, but because he was first in peace. 
In all probability, no other man could have har- 
monized an] shaped the conflicting elements un- 
der the new Constitution, But who were his 
successors? Civilians, all. The army had done 
immense service. It had turned out distinguished 
generals, who had signalized themselves by their 
talents and their brilliant deeds. But the people 
were jealous of military influence, and were bent 
on making the arts of peace more honorable than 
the art of war. A different course would have 
proved fatal to the Government. What Mexico 
now is, this republic would probably have been. 
Instead of being plessed with a Government of 
the People, we should have been cursed by the 
eternal strife of military dictators, and in place 
of a General Taylor operating as the instrument 
of a ls civil Government, we might have 
had an American Santa Anna, embodying in him- 
self the imbecile sovereignty of a crushed nation. 

Suppose the precedent set, can you restrain 
consequences? Look at the future. There is 
another “hero,” who is to be honored. General 
Scott is the conqueror of Vera Cruz and the 
Gibraltar of the New World. Ere long, the 
dream of revelling in the halls of the Montezu- 
mas will be realized. He who bled at Lundy’s 
Lane, will dictate peace at the cannon’s mouth 
from the ¢ity of Mexico. Having recognised the 
victories of Taylor as sufficient recommendation 
to the Presidential chair, would you disregard 
the claimsof Scott? And then, what of Worth, 
and Wool who already are acknowledged as only 
second in distinction and services, because second 
in command? Your precedent is pregnant with 
evil; it will entail upon us a line of military 
claimants to the Presidency; and, as successful 
spoliation of Mexico is now considered valid rea- 
son for conferring Presidential honors, the mili- 
tary aspirant hereafter may assume that the con- 
quest of Mexico will furnish a clear and an indis- 
putable title. Better stop this game before we 
begin it. 

But whe are they that are so zealous to convert 
a General into a President ? 

1. Seekers of the spoils of office, who imagine 
that the popular enthusiasm is a certain guaranty 
of success in this adventure of President-making. 

2. Politicians of the school of Mammon;"the 
centre of whose world is the moneyed interest ; 
whose two great principles, on which hang all 
law and liberty, are, a bank and @ tariff; and 





: ; | immense dollar-coining machine. They always 
A few days since, we received a letter of sug- | go for the man who, sound in the faith of their 


gestions from an excellent friend in Vermont, in | two fundamental principles, is the most available, 
Which, without the slightest intention to do us| no matter what his character or circumstances, 
injustice, he proceeded constantly on the supposi- | 

tion that, in our opinion, the Federal Constitution | 
gave a legal sanction to slavery. If he will do us equally zealous for a slaveholder or an abolition- 
the favor to read what we have written on the} ist, a follower of the camp or a member of the 


subject, he will find that he is entirely mistaken. | Peace Society, provided he could be elected, and 


whose only idea of a government is, that of an 


no matter what other issues may be involved, or 
other consequences may follow. They would be 


would then secure them a high tariff and a na- 
tional bank. 


kind of thoughtless chivalry renders susceptible 
to the delusive “ glories” of war. 
4. Finally, those who, like the New York Courvr 


more for the integrtty of the Whig organization 
than the maintenance of the cause of freedom, 


and who rejoice at any expedient for getting rid 
of the Wilmot proviso, and postponing indefinite- 
ly an issue which, like that of slavery extension, 
threatens the dissolution of old and the formation 
of new parties. That this new god of their idol- 
atry holds as his property a hundred human 
beings, though our fathers, when they dissolved 
their allegiance to Great Britain, justified the act 
on the ground that all human beings are entitled 
to the ownership and control of themselves; 
though he is the practical supporter of a system 
which is the deadly foe of republican principles 
and institutions; though he is identified with a 
caste of men who have resolved that the exten- 
sion of slavery and that of ofr territory shall 
proceed pari passu—all this is nothing to them: 
they are but too glad at the prospect of once more 
reconciling the non-slaveholders of this Union to 
the yoke of slavery. Time will show how far 








us wait, then, the developments of the next ses- 
sion of Congress; and, with the lights then be- 
fore us, act knowingly, decidedly, and judiciously.” 
Eight papers have spoken on this point ; three 
inclining to an early nomination—the Emancipa- 
tor, Liberty Standard, and Washington Patriot ; 
five, in favor decidedly of delaying a convention 
till May or June, 1848—the Albany Patriot, Lib- 
erty Press, Cincinnati Herald, Mercer Luminary, 
and National Era. 

It is hardly worth while, we should think, to 
attempt calling a convention, unless there be a 
near approach to unanimity as to the time. 

Sieeesathee eae 


SERVING TWO MASTERS. 


The Whigs are greatly distracted in their coun- 
cils. A very influential portion of them is inclined 
to profit by the present popular enthusiasm, and 
secure the nomination of Gen. Taylor. Another 
class, more disposed to regard conscience and 
consistency, can see no propriety in such a move- 
ment. Others, again, repudiating the maxim of 
Holy Writ—“ No man can serve two masters” — 
fondly imagine that they can reconcile all differ- 
ences, harmonize the glory-men and the con- 
science-men, take a double hitch, as it were, upon 
the public mind, by putting up Taytor for the 
Presidency, Corwin for the Vice Presidency. 
Corwin is in favor of withdrawing our armies 
from Mexican territory; Tayzox is the chosen 
instrument for leading them onwards into the 
very heart of Mexico. Tayior gains victories, 
and Corwin bewails them. ~Tayior has done all 
he could to make the war “ glorious ;” Corwin 
has done all he could to make it infamous. Tay- 
Lor is a slaveholder; Corwin hates slavery, and 
would rejoice, at any time, to see the slaves of 
the former running for their liberty. 

But what of all this? Is it not wise to become 
all things to all men, that we may gain some? 
We'll put up Tay.tor—that will prove our patri- 
otism and fidelity to slavery: we'll put up Cor- 
win—that will show our philanthropy and fidelity 
to freedom. We will serve two masters, and so 
secure double wages. 5 

What a spectacle ! 

Peden 


RATHER SMALL. 


Last Monday, one hundred rounds were fired 
. in this city, in honor of the victories of Taylor 
and Scott. In several of the Eastern cities, gen- 
eral illuminations are in progress, as demonstra- 
tions of the people’s great joy. 

In all these exhibitions, there seems to us some- 
thing rather small. To say nothing of the hu- 
manity of publie rejoicings over bloodshed, just 
because Americans have shed more blood than 
they have lost, ought we not to blush at our ex- 
ultation, when we remember who and what is our 
opponént? We arestrong, united, wealthy, with 
resources accumulated by a peace of thirty years, 
and we number some twenty millions of souls; 
Mexico is weak, disunited, with resources ex- 
hausted by continual strife and civil commotions 
for the last twenty years, and she numbers some 
eight millions of people, only about one-eighth of 
European descent! What, then, are we doing? 
Shouting hosannas to ourselves, because we have 
whipped Mexico! What a beautiful spectacle 
would it be, should Great Britain, in the event 
of hostilities with Portugal, after crushing her to 
the dust, send up a mighty shout to Heaven there- 
upon, as if she had done some great thing! 

There is something wretchedly puerile in our 
conduct. Our country is in the position of an 
overgrown bully, with his knee on the breast of 
some stubborn little chap, who has just strength 
enough to kick. He gives the little fellow a dig 
in the ribs ever and anon, then pulls off his hat 
and shouts three cheers over his own bravery. 





MISTAKES CORRECTED. 


The Cincinnati Herald announces that Dr. Snod- 
grass has become the Baltimore editor of the Era. 
Dr. S. is the Baltimore correspondent of the Era. 

Our friend of the Herald states, that since the 
transfer of the list of the Baltimore Visiter to the 
Era, this paper has a circulation of 25,000, and 
must be a money-making concern. 

He is just one-half out of the way as tothe first 
point, and all wrong on the second. 

Such mistakes, though entirely unintentional, 
uuve done us much mischief. We say, distinctly, 
to our friends throughout the country, that our 
expenses are necessarily so enormous, that a list 
of subscribers three times as large could not make 
the Era a profitable concern, under a pecuniary 
aspect. 


od 


The march of the army to the Rio Grande has 
been denounced by most of the Whigs as the im- 
mediate cause of the war. Mr. Calhoun consid- 
ered it the cause. It seems that Gen. Taylor, 
whose political star seems to be just now in the 
ascendant, thought very differently. He coun- 
selled this very movement. In a despatch, dated 
October 4, 1845, he held the following language: 

“T have reason to believe, moreover, that a sal- 
utary moral effect has been exercised upon the 
Mexicans. Their traders are continually carry- 
ing home the news of our position and increasing 
numbers, and are confessedly struck by the spec- 
tacle of a large camp of well-appointed and dis- 





this policy can be successful. 

We need not repeat that, for ourselves, we 
admire many traits in the character of Gen. Tay- 
lor; but principles, not persons, should govern 
American politics. The grand mission of this 
country, so often talked about, is to be fulfilled by 
stern obedience to right principles, not blind de- 
votion to men—by giving form and effect, through 
social and governmental action, to certain great 
ideas—Truth, Justice, Freedom—and not by in- 
dulgence in unreasoning emotions. Gratitude is 
a noble sentiment; but, like other sentiments and 
feelings, should be exercised under the control of 
an enlightened judgment. 


—_—_~.>—-—- 


PRESIDENTIAL. 


The Albany Patriot is in favor of a late Liberty 
nomination for the Presidency. 


“We have always had the misfortune to disa- 
gree with several of our more ardent friends in 
the Liberty cause, in this State, about nomina- 
tions in long anticipation of the icular cir- 
cumstances of an election. We think, generally, 
it is well to leave the matter till a period which 
will just afford an opportunity fairly to make ar- 
rangements, and carry them into effect with spirit 
and completeness. May or June, of 1848, it strikes 
us, Will be early enough for the purpose in this 
case.” 

Both the New York Liberty papers, then, are 
in favor of a spring convention in 1848. The 
Patriot intimates that its first choice for the Presi- 
dency would be Mr. Gerrit Smita; “but,” it 
adds, “Mr. Swirn is far too wise $o be anybody’s 
candidate.” Does the Patriot think it unwise to 
accept a Presidential nomination from the Liberty 
party? If so, isit wise to make one? The re- 
mark of our friend is rather ambiguous. 

The Liberty Standard proposes that the conven- 
tion be held in October next. 

The Cincinnati Herald asks: “Is it expedient, 
as some of the papers suggest, to hold a conven- 
tion this. year, for nomination? ‘Will it not be 
better to wait the developments of next winter in 
Congress, and of the other political parties ?” 

The Mercer Luminary thinks that, “in an action 
so impOrtant, the feelings and wishes of the party 
in each State should be consulted.” The great 
expenses incurred by attending a convention at 
Washington, it remarks, “would prevent any- 
thing like a general attendance from the West.” 
Cleveland is the place of its choice. The Lumi- 
nary makes some judicious suggestions as to time : 

_ “We differ from the Emantipator in regard to 
time. We do not think the present season the 
most advisable. We would prefer postponing the 
matter until the spring of 1848. We would rather 
see another session of Congress come together, 
and the position of certain individuals more fully 
and clearly defined. 

“The next session of Co: 





People. But what do these politicians, erewhile 


| ciplined troops, accompanied by perfect security 
| to their persons and property, instead of the im- 
| pressment and pillage to which they are subject 
| in their own country. For these reasons, our po- 

sition thus far has, 1 think, been the best possible ; 
but, now that the entire force will soon be concen- 
trated, it may well be a question, whether the 
views of Government will be best carried out by 
our remaining at this point. It is with great defer- 
ence that I make any suggestion on topics which 
may become matter of delicate negotiation; but 
if our Government, in settling the question of 
boundary, makes the line of the Rio Grande an 
ultimatum, I cannot doubt that the settlement will 
be greatly facilitated and hastened by our taking 
possession at once of one or two suitable points on 
or quite near that river. Our strength and state 
of preparation should be displayed in a manner 
not to be mistaken. However salutary may be 
the effect produced upon the border people by our 
presence here, we are too far from the frontier to im- 
press the Government of Mexico with our readiness to 
vindicate, by force of arms, if necessary, our title to the 
country as far as the Rio Grande. The ‘army of 
occupation’ will, in a few days, be concentrated at 
this point, in condition for vigorous and efficient 
service. Mexico having as yet made no positive 
declaration of war, or committed any overt act of 
hostilities, Ido not feel at liberty, under my instruc- 
tions, partwularly those of July 8, to make a forward 
movement to the Rio Grande, without authority 
from the War Department.” 


And he writes on the 4th of February, 1846: 
“ Our advances to the Rio Grande will itself 
produce a powerful effect; and it may be that the 


common navigation of the river will not be dis- 
puted.” : 


Should the Whig party take up the General as 
their candidate for the Presidency, its representa- 
tives in the next Congress will be obliged to 
forego this fruitful topic of declamation. 


—_—@———_ 


“THE SHORN LAMB.” 


“G. H. Tobin, the army correspondent of the 
New Orleans Picayune, gives an account of the 
battle of Buena Vista, from which we cut the fol- 
lowing: 

ee The loss on our side was very severe. The 
returns are not yet in. You may form an opin- 
ion from the following rough calculation: The 
Mississippians were into the thickest of the ac- 
tion late, (they had been previously employed in 
another part of the field,) about 300 strong ; their 
loss is about 90, killed, wounded, and missing. 
Col. Davis was shot in the ancle. [linois lost 
about 120; their colonel (Hardin) was killed. The 
Kentuckians suffered very severely ; Col McKee 
and Lieut. Col. Clay (Henry Clay’s son) were 
both killed. Col. Yell, of Arkansas, was shot, but 
lived long enough to encourage his men to fight 
on. I saw some fgg beng ne — oon 
the Mississippi t ike i 
Papitkenss angers e wind to the shorn lamb,” 
(Texas,) we had but a few touches among our men 
and horses. ” 

This “shorn lamb” is very lucky. The news- 
papers could not say enough about the “shorn 
lamb” in the battle of Monterey; they would 
have it that the delicate animal fought “like the 
very devil,” to use their favorite phrase ; but then, 
asin the battle of Buena Vista, “we had but a 
few touches among the men and horses!” The 


“lamb” must have a peculiar faculty of dodging 





the bullets. 


THE FATAL STEP. ‘ 


For the National Era. 
WHAT THE VOICE SAID. 


Maddened by Earth’s wrong and evil, 
“Lord!” I cried in sudden ire, 

“From thy right hand, clothed with thunder, 
Shake the bolted fire! 


“ Love is lost, and Faith is dying; 
With the brate the man is sold; 

And the dropping blood of labor 
Hardens into gold. 


“ Here the dying wail of Famine, 
There the battle’s yzroan of pain ; 

And, in silence, smooth-faced M. 
Reaping men like grain. 





“ ¢ Where is God, that we should fear him!’ 
Thus the earth-born Titans say ; 

* God! if thou art living hear us!’ 
Thus the weak ones pray. 


“Thou, the patient Heaven upbraiding,”’ 
Spake a solemn Voice within; 

“ Weary of our Lord’s forbearance, 
Art thou free from sin? 


“Fearless brow to Him uplifting, 
Canst thou for His thunders cail, 

Knowing that to guilt’s attraction 
Evermore they fall? 


“ Know’st thon not all germs of evil 
In thy heart await their time? 
Not thyself, but God’s restraining, 

Stays their growth of crime. 


“Could’st thou boast, oh child of weakness! 

O’er the sons of wrong and strife, is 
Were their strong temptations planted 

In thy path of life? 


“Thou hast seen two streamlets gushing 
From one fountain, clear and free, 

But by widely varying channels 
Searching for the sea. 


“Glideth one through greenest valleys, 
Kissing them with lips still sweet ; 
One, mad-roaring down the mountains, 

Stagnates at their feet. 


“Ts it choice whereby the Parsee 
Kneels before his mother’s fire? 

In his black tent did the Tartar 
Choose his wandering sire? 


“ He alone, whose hand is bounding 
Human power and human will, 

Looking through each soul’s surrounding, 
Knows its good or ill. 


“For thyself, while wrong and sorrow 
Make to thee their strong appeal, 
Coward wert thou not to utter 
What the heart must feel. 


“Earnest words must needs be spoken 
When the warm heart bleeds or burns 
With its scorn of wrong, or pity 
For the wronged, by turns. 


“But, by all thy nature’s weakness, 
Hidden faults and follies known, 

Be thou, in rebuking evil, 
Conscious of thine own. 


“Not the less shall stern-eyed duty 
To thy lips her trumpet set, 

But with harsher blasts shall mingle 
Wailings of regret.’’ 


Cease not, Voice of holy speaking, 
Teacher sent of God, be near, 
Whispering through the day’s cool silence, 
Let my spirit hear! 


So, when thoughts of evil doers 
Waken scorn or hatred move, 

Shall a mournful fellow-feeling 
Temper all with love. 


J.G. W. 
aginst 
THE DEMOCRATIC VICTORY IN NEW HAMP- 
SHIRE. 


The Washington Union is severely denounced 
by the Charleston Mercury for having rejoiced last 
year at the re-election of David Wilmot, although 
his very name was identified with the proviso for 
restricting slavery. The Union, notwithstanding 
this lesson, has committed a similar blunder in 
the case of New Hampshire, uttering loud excla- 
mations of joy at the great Democratic victory 
achieved there. 

Let us hear how the Albany Atlas, a stanch 
Democratic paper, characterizes the victory : 

“The moral fruits of this victory are— 

“The verdict of the people of New Hampshire 


dragged into the contest ; 


cial reforms, to which New Hampshire had always 
before expressed her devotion ; 

“Of the Wilmot proviso, in support of which the 
Democratir Representatives of that State were unani- 


mous ; 
“Of fidelity to the Union, and a patriotic and 


sincere support of the Government in the conduct 
of the war ; 


Amd-w rebuke ond final defeat of the coalition, 


that State from its granite base. 

“In addition to this, the New Hampshire Pat- 
riot (Hill’s paper) glories in the fact, that eight 
times during the last session of Congress the en- 
tire delegation of New Hampshire voted for the 
Wilmot proviso.” 

We commend the Union to the care of the Mer- 


cury. It is certainly not so vigilant as it ought 
to be. 


P 





“HOW IS IT? 


“Some weeks ago it was stated in many of the 
papers, including those of Washington city, that 
the Supreme Court of the United States had de- 
cided in favor of the laws of Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, and Rhode Island, on the subject of 
tavern licenses, or the sale of liquors. 

“Recently we have heard, and the information 
is said to come from Hon. John M. Clayton, of Del- 
aware, that the court have not yet made their de- 
cision on this question. It is also said that the 
clerk of the court, in reply to a letter of inquiry 
from citizens of Wilmington, stated that no de- 
cision had been given. 

“There must be a mistake somewhere. 
is it?” 

Our attention has been called to the foregoing 
in one of our Pennsylvania exchanges. The fol- 
lowing report of decisions of the Supreme Court 
appeared in our paper of March 18th: 

Saturpay, Marcu 6, 1847. 
THE TEMPERANCE CASES. 
No. 11. 
Samvuet Turuston against Tut CommMonweaLtu 
or Massacuusetts. 


How 


setts. 
No. 14. 


Anprew Pierce ET aL. against Tur Stare or 
" New Hampsuire. 


No. 100. 


Jor, Fietcuer against State or Ruopve Isuanp. 
In error to the Supreme Court of Rhode Island. 


The judgments in these cases were affirmed with 
costs. Opinions delivered by Mr. Chief Justice 


Taney, Mr. Justice McLean, Mr. Justice Catron 
Mr. Justice Danret, Mr. Justice Woopsury, 
Mr. Justice Grier. 


was present, has furnished us with the following 
statement : ; 

The Cuter Justice, upon the opening of the 
court on the last day of the term, directed the 
clerk to enter judgment in all the cases for the 
defendant, and remarked that the decision of the 
court would not be read, in consequence of the 
absence of the counsel engaged in the causes. The 
opinions of the court, though based, as we learn, 
on different grounds, all went to affirm the con- 
stitutionality of the temperance laws passed by 
the States of Rhode Island, Massachusetts, and 
New Hampphire. 

The expense of obtaining the decision was so 
great as to put it out of our power to publish 
them. 


—_——. 


MUNICIPAL ELECTIONS. 


The Whigs are rejoicing greatly over several 
municipal elections, which have lately taken place. 

In Cincinnati, the Whig ticket for council and 
the mayoralty succeeded as usual. Mr. Taylor, 
the opposing candidate for mayor, had rendered 
himself too conspicuous for his zeal in a certain 
slave case that took place there some two years 


The result of the recent election for mayor in 
New York is thus stated : : 

For W. N. Brady, (Whig) - - - 

Sherman Brownell, (Dem.) - - 


Majority - - - ~ 
Two-thirds of the council, it is 
Whigs. 


The Whigs of Brooklyn have re-elected their 
mayor. s 


William Parmelee, the Whig, Anti-Temper- 


20,871 
19,136 


ee 


1,731 
said, are 





ance candidate, has been elected in Albany, over 
all competitors. 


in favor of the tariff of 46, which the Whigs had 


“ Of the Independent Treasury, and other finan- 


which for a time had swerved the Democracy of 


In error to the Supreme Court of Massachu- 


In error the Supreme Court of New Hampshire. 


and 


That is, the power of the States over the whole 
subject was affirmed. A professional friend, who 


pn 











Similar success has attended the Whigs in 
Williamsburgh, and in Newark, N. J. 

Mr. Ford (Whig) is elected mayor of Au- 
gusta, Georgia 

The results of the late municipal election in 
New Orleans were also favorable to the Whigs. 

These local elections are ne test of the real 
strength of parties. 

Ciretidonens 

Grauam’s American Montuty Magazine, for 
April, contains a prize poem, entitled “ Autumn.” 
by our fellow-townsman, Jxssez E. Dow, for which 
$150 was awarded by the committee. The poet 
sings of nature as if he knew and loved her well. 
His poem is as smooth and quiet, and contains as 
many beautiful pictures, as the still waters which 
steal along through silent woods and green pas- 
tures, reflecting every shrub and tree, leaf and 
flower, that grace their borders. 

a 
SANTA ANNA—GEN,. SCOTT—GEN. TAYLOR. 

Papers received by the New Orleans Picayune 
from the city of Mexico, up to March 24th, an. 
nounce the arrival in the capital of Santa Anna, 
from San Luis Potosi. His march from that 
place had been one continued triumph. Deputa- 
tions from Congress met him on the way, and on 
his arrival he assumed the Supreme Executive 
power. Before leaving his artay, he made an ad- 
dress, complimenting their bravery, and encour- 
aging them with hope of future aid; and on ar. 
riving at Mexico, he delivered an address to the 
citizens, breathing vengeance against the “ per- 
fidious invader.” 

General Scott was rapidly collecting means of 
transportation; and it was expected that the 
army would soon encamp at Jalapa. Little re- 
sistance on the road was expected. 

“A Guadalajara paper publishes the terms of- 
fered by our Government for peace, through Se- 
nor Atocha. The principal one was, in brief, 
fifteen millions to be paid to Mexico for the line 
of twenty-six degrees from the Gulf to the Pacific 
and the United States to demand no expenses of 
the war. These expenses are estimated at thir- 
teen millions, making a total of twenty-eight mil- 
lions for the territory north of twenty-six de- 
grees.” 

Santa Anna has allied himself to the clerical 
party, as being the most stable and influential. 
All commotion at the capital had ceased. 

The Alvarado expedition left Vera Cruz on the 
3lst March. Another expedition left the same 
day, under General Twiggs, for the National 
Bridge, a strongly fortified place about two days’ 
march from Vera Cruz, on the Jalapa road. 

Gen. Taylor, after an unsuccessful pursuit of 
Urrea, has returned to Saltillo. The impression 
at the mouth of the Rio Grande was, that he 
would push on to San Luis. 











FURTHER NEWS. 

A letter in the New Orleans Picayune, from Vera 
Cruz, dated the 2d instant, communicates further 
particulars in regard to the movements in that 
quarter. 

The result of the expedition to Alvarado was not 
then known, but it was generally understood that 
not the slightest opposition would be offered to it. 

A @tachment under Col. Ramsey was sent off 
on the 2d instant to take possession of Antigua, 
an old town north of Vera Cruz. 

The writer did not think Gen. Scott would 
| march into the interior for some days. He was 


| waiting for the means of transportation. 
| 














Some gentlemen, arrived from Mazatlan, re- 
| ported that the Americans were in quiet possession 
of Upper and Lower California. 

Dreadful tales are told of the atrocities of the 
prisoners of war, who laid down their arms, and 
were discharged on their parole. The inhabit- 
ants of the country were suffering greatly from 
their depredations. 

Gen. La Veca was in command at Puente Na- 
cional, with 1,000 men ; they were deserting daily 
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EDUCATION IN ENGLAND. 


The question of popular education in England 
is again agitating the kingdom. It seems that, in 
the beginning of February, the Committee of Coun- 
cil on Education laid before Parliament their 
scheme for training public teachers »”4 stipendi- 
ary monitors. They ask forno act of Parliament 
to carry it into effect, except one, making the re- 
quisite appropriation, which is reckoned at one 
million seven hundred thousand pounds sterling 
annually. 

The dissenters are in arms against it. They 
denounce it as worse than the plan of Sir James 
Graham. 

The London Patriot thus sums up the objec 
tions to what it terms “ this atrocious scheme :” 

“ First, upon the ground of the unconstitutional 
manner in which it is proposed to bring about a 
total change in the system of education, which 
would eventually entail an enormous increase of 
the public burdens, without the authority of an 
act of Parliament, or the previous discussion which 
is secured by passing a bill through its several 
stages. 

“Secondly, on account of the unconstitutional, 
anomalous, and irresponsible character of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education, to whom would be 
confided the distribution of funds amounting to 
from a million and-a half to two millions per 
annum. 

“Thirdly, because it would create a new reli- 
gious establishment, subsidiary to the established 
church, the religious instruction being, so fur as 
regards the church schools, compulsory ; and the 
intended school establishment being as closely iden- 
tified with the Church of England as the parochial 
system itself. 

“Fourthly, on account of the gross injustice of 
putting an enormous bounty upon Church of Eng- 
land schools, at the expense and to the wrong and 
prejudice of those who conscientiously object to re- 
ceive the State pay, and to submit to the control 
and tyranny of State inspection. 

“Fifthly, upon the ground of the immense in- 
crease of Government patronage which would arise 
from the creation of a new army of public func- 
tionaries, and by holding out the expectation of 
public places and pensions to large classes of the 
people, thereby undermining the spirit of hon- 
est independence and self-reliance, and tending 
to bring the population into servile and abject sub- 
serviency to the school inspectors and the State 
clergy. i 
“Sixthly, the character of the religious teach- 
ing which, by means of the church catechism, (now 
for the first time compulsorily imposed as a lesson 
book,) this scheme would disseminate throughout 
the land ; while it would, if carried into effect, cer- 
tainly undermine, if not altogether destroy, all 
Sunday schools and other means of religious in- 
struction supported by the voluntary contributions 
of the people.” 

The scheme, if carried into effect, will involve 
a tax upon the whole people, differing as they do 
in religious opinions, for the Governmental propa- 
gation of all religious opinions. The Quaker will 
be taxed to pay for the education of the youths in 
the Church of England schools, in the catechism, 
and the Presbyterian be compelled to aid indirect- 
ly in the dissemination of the Baptist creed. 

Why cannot the British Government learn to 
let religion alone? So long as it shall persist in 
encumbering its plans of popular education with 
an apparatus for training the scholar in this or 
that peculiar creed, they will all prove abortive; 
and we rejoice that it is so. We hope the dissent- 
ers of England will always be vigilant in guard- 
ing against the indirect encroachments of Govern- 
ment upon the rights of conscience. 











WILLIAM LEGGETT. 


The Independent Democrat (N. H.} copies from 
jhe Era the article on William Leggett, by our 
co-laborer, “J. G. W.,” and says : 

“We trust no one of our readers will neglect t 
read the eloquent sketch of one of the noblest men 
of his own, or of any age, upon our first page. = 
the young men of New Hampshire do we especi* 
ly commend the life and example of William Leg 
gett. How infinitely stands this untitled, honest 
man above all the successful politicians of his tim? 
Who would not rather be the gifted and lonely 
disciple of truth and freedom, than be crown® 
with all the honors that truckling sycophancy 0” 
cringing baseness ever earned? Who would ” 
be William Leggett, deserted by professed friends, 
denounced by the devotees of old wrongs, wanting 


i i be 
all things, and suffering all things, rather than 
crowned with all the dazzling honors which wealth 
and power have to bestow? Let every young man, 


i f 
who would honor alike himself and the cause © 
truth and true democracy, resolve to be, like him, 
true to duty and to right.” 
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« The deaths in St. Louis, week before last, num- 
bered 43, being at the rate of 2,236 ee 
I judge the mortality of cities In Por oan 
higher than the average of any _ 1 ar Pee 
deg ou — ay ears 1p Cincinnati, 
the Atlantic cities, it is 1 in : n of 1 in 392 

on an average, during the last Gots divertiser. 

We think the proportion rather high in St. 
Louis. The principal reason of the greater mor- 
tality in St. Louis is to be found in the want 
of cultivation and improvement in the country 
immediately adjoining the corporation. The neigh- 
porhood of Cincinnati is converted into vegetable 
gardens or country seats, and covered with a net- 
work of turnpikes, railroads, and canals. The 
result is, a perfect drainage of the country, so that 
no marshes or ponds are left in its suburbs. In 
all these respects, St. Louis exhibits a complete 
contrast. Nota mile of railroad, or of canal, or 
of macadamized road, about it. The suburbs are 
neglected. ‘The commons around it are waste, 
marshy, or full of ponds. Every requisite is at 
hand for the production of malaria. And thus it 
will be, till the State shall be wise enough to put 
an end to slave labor. Then St. Louis would open 
for herself other sources of wealth beside the 
transhipment trade, which is now almost her sole 
dependence. 

Cincinnati is becoming healthier every year. 
There was a time when it was visited regularly 
by endemic disorders, of a fixed and rather dan- 
gerous character; but of late years, the type of 
fever has become altogether irregular and less 
severe, while the cases are comparatively few. It 
will, in time, be one of the healthiest cities of the 
world. 

It exhibits now a less proportion of mortality 
than London. The whole number of deaths in 
that great metropolis for the year ending Decem- 
ber 26, 1846, was 50,185, or 137 per day, in a popu- 
lation computed by the census of 1841 at 1,915,104 ; 
or 1 death to every 38 1-6 of the population. 
Of the whole number of deaths, 14,458 resulted 
froin disease of the organs of respiration. (The 
proportion in our Atlantic cities of deaths from 
this cause is very large, but not, we think, so large 
as this; in our Western cities it is still smaller.) 
7,906 deaths are ascribed to diseases of the brain 
and nervous system, and 4,350 to disorders of the 
digestive apparatus. 

Nearly one-half of the deaths have occurred in 
the early period of life, from one to fourteen— 
23,241 dying within this period, while only 2,241 
are set down as dying of old age ! 

Is this premature mortality necessary ? 

Sea see 
THE PRINCIPLE OF PROTECTION—NAVIGA- 
GATION LAWS OF BRITAIN. 


The enemies of protection in England are not 
satisfied with having overthrown the corn laws; 
they have now arrayed themselves against the 
navigation laws. An important motion was lately 
made in the House of Commons, by Mr. Ricardo, 
for a select committee to inquire into their opera- 
ation, and, though well understood to form part 
of a general movement hostile to that kind of pro- 
tection, it was carried, Lord John Russell himself 
having sanctioned it. Mr. Ricardo, in submitting 
the motion, argued that these laws were injurious 
to the manufacturing, the commercial, and colo- 
nial interests of the country. They upset the 
natural law of trade, and acted as a direct encour- 
agement to foreign manufactnres over our own. 
They were only designed as a protection to Brit- 
ish ship owners; but they were no protection at 
all, unless they raised the price of freight; and, 
if they raised the freights 10s. a ton, they would 
tax the country to the amount of £4,273,000. 
This, however, he did not believe. He denied 
that the navigation laws encouraged the navy— 
that they were a real protection to theship owners, 
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STATISTICS OF MORTALITY. opp | the: howe for worship, where he expressed his 


concern for, the well-being of the slaves, and his 
sense of the iniquity of the practice of dealing in 
or holding them as property. His tender exhorta- 
tions were not lost upon his auditors ; his remarks 
were kindly received, and the gentle and loving 
spirit in which they were offered reached many 
hearts. 

In 1769, at the suggestion of the Rhode Island 
Quarterly Meeting, the Yearly Meeting express- 
ed its sense of the wrongfulness of holding slaves, 
and appointed a large committee to visit those 
members who were implicated in the practice. 
The next year this committee reported that they 
had completed their service, “and that their visits 
mostly seemed to be kindly accepted. Some 
Friends manifested a disposition to set such at 
liberty as were suitable ; some others, not having 
so clear a sight of such an unreasonable servitude 
as could be desired, were unwilling to comply 
with the advice given them at present, yet seemed 
willing to take it into consideration ; a few others 
manifested a disposition to keep them in continued 
bondage.” 

It was stated in.the Epistle to London Yearly 
Meeting of the year 1772, that a few Friends had 
freed their slaves from bondage, but that others 
“have been so reluctant thereto that they have 
been disowned for not complying with the advice of 
this meeting.” 

In 1773, the following minute was made: “It is 
our sense and judgment, that truth not only re- 
quires the young of capacity and ability, but like- 
wise the aged and impotent, and also all in a state 
of infancy and nonage, among Friends, to be dis- 
charged and'set free from a state of slavery, that 
we do no more claim property in the human race, 
as we do in the brutes that perish.” 

In 1782, no slaves were known to be held in the 
New England Yearly Meeting. The next year, 
it was recommended to the subordinate meetings 
to appoint committees to effect a proper and just 
settlement, between the manumitted slaves and their 
former masters, for their past services. In 1784, it 
was concluded by the Yearly Meeting, that any 
former slaveholder who refused to comply with 
the award of these committees, should, after due 
care and labor with him, be disowned from the 
society. This was effectual; settlements without 
disownment were made to the satisfaction of all 
parties, and every case was disposed of previous 
to the year 1787. 

In the New York Yearly Meeting, slave trad- 
ing was prohibited about the middle of the last 
century. In 1771, in consequence of an epistle 
from the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, a commit- 
tee was appointed to visit those who held slaves, 
and to advise with them in relation to emancipa- 
tion. In 1776, it was made a disciplinary offence 
to buy, sell, or hold slaves, upon any condition. 
In 1784, but one slave was to be found in the lim- 
its of the meeting. In the same year, by answers 
from the several subordinate meetings, it was as- 
certained that an equitable settlement for past 
services had been effected between the emancipat- 
ed negroes and their masters, in all save three 
cases. 

We come now to the Virginia Yearly Meeting. 
Here slavery had its strongest hold. Its members, 
living in the midst of slaveholding communities, 
were necessarily exposed to influences adverse to 
emancipation. We have already alluded to the 
epistle addressed to them by William Edmondson, 
and tothe labors of John Woolman, whiletravelling 
among them. In 1757, the Virginia Yearly Meet- 
ing condemned the foreign slave trade. In 1764, 
it enjoined upon its members the duty of kindness 
towards: their servants, of educating them, and 
carefully providing for their food, clothing, &c. 
Four years after, its members were strictly pro- 
hibited from purchasing any more slaves. In 1773, 
it earnestly recommended the immediate manu- 





or to British seamen, or to British carpenters. 
The Americans made better and cheaper ships; 
and he thought it was a fair question to ask, if it 
would not be wiser to buy American ships instead 
of building them. 
Thus, one by one, the old abuses of legislation 
are disappearing. 
po gets 

QUAKER SLAVEHOLDING, AND HOW IT WAS 
ABOLISHED. 
{cONcLUDED.] 

In our first article on this subject, we mention- 
ed that, in 1727, a guarded and by no means de- 
cisive opinion was given by the New England 
Yearly Meeting against the importation of slaves. 
Yet it appears that the infamous practice was still 
continued by members of the society. 

The Rhode Island colony was the great slave 
mart of New England; from whence, ministers of 
the various sects, magistrates, and families of 
wealth and influence, supplied themselves with 
negroes. A slave or two about a household was 
almost universally regarded as a sign of compe- 
tence and respectability. In the Massachusetts 
colony, slavery had really no legal existence, al- 
though sales and transfers of negroes were fre- 
quent; for whenever the slave sued for his free- 
dom, the courts decided in his favor. In some parts 
of the Connecticut colony, the farmers, in the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth century, were as gen- 
erally slaveholders as the present planters of Ma- 
ryland and Virginia, although the terms of the rela- 
tion of master and slave appear to have been very 
uncertain and indefinite. Madam Knight, in her 
Journal from Boston to New York, in 1704, speak- 
ing of the Connecticut colonists on the seaboard, 
says: 

“They Generally lived very well and comfort- 
ably in their famelies. But too indulgent (espe- 

cially ye farmers) to their slaves; suffering too 
great familiarity from them, permitting them to 
sit at Table and éat with them, (as they say, to 
save time,) and into the dish goes the black hoof 
as freely as the white hand. They told me that 
there was a farmer lived nere the Town where I 
lodgd who had some difference with his slave, 
concerning something the master had promised 
him and did not punctually perform; which caus- 
ed some hard words between them; But at length 
they put the matter to Arbitration and Bound 
themselves to stand to the award of such as they 
named—which done, the Arbitrators Having’ 
heard the Allegations of both parties, Order the 
master to pay 40s. to black face, and acknowledge 
.his fault. And so the matter’ ended: the poor 
master very honestly standing to the award.” 

The New England Yearly Meeting then, as 
now, was heldin Newport, on Rhode Island. In the 
year 1760, Joun Wootman, the apostle of eman- 
cipation, in the course of a religious visit to New 
England, attended that meeting. He saw the hor- 
rible traffic in human beings—the slave ships ly- 
ing at the wharves of the town—the sellers and 
buyers of men and women and children thronging 
the market place. The same abhorrent scenes, 
which a few years after stirred the spirit of the 
excellent Hopxins to denounce the slave trade and 
slavery as hateful in the sight of God, to his con- 
gregation at Newport, were enacted in the full 
view and hearing of the annual convocation of 
Friends, many of whom were themselves partak- 
ers in the shame and wickedness. “ Understand- 
ing,” says Woolman, in his Journal, “thata large 
number of slaves had been imported from Africa 
into the town, and were then on sale by a mem- 
ber of your society, my appetite failed; I grew 
outwardly weak, and had a feeling of the condi- 
tion of Habakkuk: ‘When I heard, my belly 
trembled, my lips quivered; I trembled in myself, 
that I might rest in the day of trouble? I had 
many cogitations, and was sorely distressed.” He 
prepared a memorial to the Legislature, then in 
session, for the signatures of Friends, urging that 
body to take measures to put an end to the im- 
portation of slaves. His labors in the Yearly 
Meeting appear to have been owned and blessed 
by the Divine Head of the Church. The London 
Epistle for 1758, strongly condemning the un. 
righteous traffic in men, was read, and the sub- 
stance of it embodied in the discipline of the meet- 
ing, and the following query was adopted, for the 

pepe of the subordinate meetings : 

Are Friends clear of importing negroes, or 
ring them when Salt ppl yo use 
brs Pete Behoris they are possessed by inherit- 


otherwise ; endeavoring to train them u 
in principles of re * eavoring to. p 


ligion?” 

At the close of the Yearly Meeting, John Wool- 

held pleated those members of the society who 
slaves, to meet with him, in the chamber of 


mission of all slaves held in bondage, after the fe- 
males had reached eighteen andthe males twenty- 
one years of age. At the same time, it was advised 
that committees should be appointed for the pur- 
pose of instructing the emancipated persons in 
the principles of morality and religion, and for ad- 
vising and aiding them in their temporal concerns. 
We quote a single paragraph from the advice 
sent down to the subordinate meetings, as a beau- 
tiful manifestation of the fruits of true repentance: 

“Tt is the solid sense of this meeting, that we, 
of the present generation, are under strong obli- 
gations to express our love and concern for the 
offspring of those people, who, by their labors, 
have greatly contributed towards the cultivation 
of these colonies, under the afflictive disadvantage 
ef enduring a hard bondage; and many amongst 
us are enjoying the benefit of their toil.” 


In 1784, the different Quarterly Meetings hav- 
ing reported that many still held slaves, notwith- 
standing the advice and entreaties of their friends, 
the Yearly Meeting directed, that where endeavors 
to convince those offenders of their error proved 
ineffectual, the Monthly Meetings should pro- 
ceed to disown them. We have no means of ascer- 
taining the precise number of those actually dis- 
owned for slaveholding in the Virginia Yearly 
Meeting, but it is well known to have been very 
small. In almost all cases, the care and assiduous 
labors of those who had the welfare of the society 
and of humanity at heart, were successful in 
inducing offenders to manumit their slaves, and 
confess their error in resisting the wishes of their 
friends, and bringing reproach upon the cause of 
truth. 

It should be mentioned that the labors of Friends 
on this continent, in clearing themselves from the 
sin and reproach of slavery, were greatly en- 
couraged from time to time by epistles from the 
Yearly Meeting of London, which was at an early 
period engaged in efforts at home for the abolition 
of the foreign slave trade. 

In 1790, memorials against slavery from the So- 
ciety of Friends were laid before the first Con- 
gress of the United States. Not -content with 
clearing their own skirts of the evil, the Friends 
of that day took an active part in the formation of 
the abolition societies of New England, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Virginia. 
Jacob Lindley, Elisha Tyson, and the good War- 
ner Mifflin, that “angel of mercy,” as Brissot de 
Warville calls him, were known throughout the 
country as unflinching champions of Freedom: 


“No servile doctrines, such as power approves, 
They to the poor and broken-hearted taught ; 

With truths that tyrants dread, and couscience loves. 
They winged and barbed the arrows of their thought.” 


In closing our brief and imperfect sketches of 
the history of the abolition of slavery in the So- 
ciety of Friends, we cannot but express the hope 
that the example therein exhibited, of the power 
of truth, urged patiently and in. earnest love, to 
overcome the difficulties in the way of the eradi- 
cation of an evil system, strengthened by long 
habit, entangled with all the complex relations of 
society, and closely allied with the love of power, 
the pride of family, and the lust of gain, may not 
be without its effect upon those of our readers 
who are connected with religious sects still hold- 
ing fellowship with the great iniquity. 

And, in view of the self-denying and generous 
labors and sacrifices of their ancestors, does it 
not become the Friends of the present day to in- 
quire how far they are themselves imitating the 
excellent example and maintaining the lofty 
standard of the old worthies who have passed 
“from works to rewards?’ While there seems to 
be an increased zeal for verbal orthodoxy and the 
nice distinctions of creed, is it not tobe feared 
that there is a corresponding decline in the matter 
of a practical and active testimony against evil 
customs, unrighteous laws, and popular sins? 
‘Wha sincere and earnest men of all sects should 
seek for is orthodoxy in practice—the living out of 
the Gospel of humanity. A good creed.is well, 
but a good life is better; and it can hardly be 








doubted that the poor Samaritan heretic was 
quite as near the kingdom of Heaven as the or- 
thodox priest and Levite. . J.G. W. 
THE WHIG PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATE. 
Since the late dreadful battle at Buena Vista, 
many of our Whig editors are indulging with 





Mexico and the wholesale slaughter of her citi- 
zens have furnished them with on available eam. 
didate for 1848; and that, dazzled by the blaze of 





glory which surrounds the man who has piled up 

















Mexican corpses three deep before his flying ar- 
tillery, the people of the free States will forget 
that Gen. Taylor is a slaveholder, and that his 
laurels have been gained in a war growing out of 
slaveholding aggression. The New York Courier 
and Enquirer gives its reasons for the nomination 
of Gen. Taylor on the part of the Whigs, viz: 
that it would give the death-blow to the abolition 
spirit of the North, as well as the spirit of dis- 
union at the South. 

We shall be disappointed, if the candidates of 
the great political parties at the next election are 
not, as they were at the last, both slaveholders. 
So far as present appearances indicate, liberty and 
humanity will have nothing to hope from either 
a Whig or a Democratic Administration. In the 
eloquent and truthful words of Dr. Barnes, of 
Philadelphia— 

“ Alike whether Federalists or bli 
rule—whether the star of the Whiston the + hvoeeded 
is in the ascendant—TuF CONDITION OF THE SLAVE IS 
tHe SAME. The peans of victory, when the hero 
of New Orleans was raised to the Presidential 
chair, or when the hero of Tippecanoe was inau- 
gurated, conveyed no note of joy, no intimation of 
a cnn, > the slave ; nor had he any more hope, 
nor was his condition any more affected, when the 
onergave place to his successor, or the other was 
borne to his grave. And so it is now. In the fierce 
contests for rule in the land, in the questions about 
changes of Administrations, there are nearly three 
millions of our fellow-beings who have no interest in 
these contests and questions, and whose interests will 
be effected no more, whatever the result may be, than 
the vapor that lies in the valley is by the changes from 
sunshine to storm on the summits of the Alps and 
Andes.” 

It will devolve once more upon the Liberty 
party to lift up a standard around which the real 
lovers of freedom and democracy can rally. Is it 
not time to make arrangements for a convention 
of nomination! Is there any good reason for fur- 
ther delay ? J.G. W. 


But at last the corpulent obstack was forced 
through the door-way, when, like a sgollen moun- 
tain torrent, the crowd roared thr@gh the pas- 
sage, and speedily spread itself all over the room. 

And now we have got to the “Fatival” But 
let me spare you, I sped any very jarticular ac- 
count of the feast. Recollect, it wa: got up at a 
dollar a head. In truth, I was so engrossed by 
the astonishing performances of oneof Mr. Clay's 
most ardent admirers, who sat nex me at table, 
that I became lost to everything bit his marvel- 
lous gastronomic achievements. Yyu have heard 
of the proverb, ‘“‘ He who commencg many things, 
finishes only a few?” But not so vith this ener- 
getic disciple. His hand was in every dish within 
six feet of him, and, what was beter, he made a 
clean end of it! 

“Quidquid queesierat, ventri donabit ayaro!” 


most ardent admirers, for nobody cheered more 
loudly than he; but, so long as tle knives and 
forks were in motion, had you only :een the fierce 
roll of his terrible eye, you would lave been sure 
he regarded every Whig as a foemn. He must 
have been descended from Menjw, who, when 
dinnerless, as the great Roman satirst assures us, 
regarded every man as an enemy. 

But even the joys of eating and stuffing must 
sometimes come to an end, and the great major 
domo of the occasion—Colonel Rovert C. Wet- 
more—jumping up on one of the t:bles, ordered 
the waiters to remove the exuvi, ind requested 
the gentlemen to prepare for the toasts. My 
neighbor looked aghast at the order, but clutch- 
ing a mass of brown cake, which had apparently 
tempted the boys in some pastry-cok’s window 
for time immemorial, he fell back in his chair, 
and heroically resigned himself to hs fate. The 
Hon. Mr. Phoenix, the chairman, then rose, and, 
in a somewhat tremulous voice, rad the first 
toast— 

« The 12th of he 1777.—The birthday ¢ Henry Clay— 
we gratefully celebrate its recurrence, and foydly cherish the 
hope that he may survive many anniversaricg of the day, in 
renewed health and vigor, with yet increasing honors.” 
This was received, as the reporters yay, with tre- 
mendous applause, which lasted several minutes. 
Then came the second regular toast— 

“ Henry Clay in 1847.—‘You are still to us all that you 

have been throughout our lives—still great, honorable, just, 
pure, patriotic, and wise—still “first” of living men and 
“first in our hearts”—still right, and willig to be right, 
rather than be President—still greater tha, President or 
Monarch, for you are still Henry Clay, “Truth ig omnipotent, 
and public justice certain.” 
The company now shouted till many grew black 
in the face; and I had full time to stidy one of 
those sublime bursts, in which humat beings so 
intelligently display their enthusiasm To this 
toast, Mr. White, formerly a member 0° Congress 
from Indiana, I think, and now practiting law in 
this city, was called to respond. Mr. White is a 
fat, puffy little man, with a fine black ge, a very 
dark complexion, and a physiognomy itclined to 
the ancient Hibernian model. His voice § musical, 
and his enunciation energetic and distiact. Mr. 
White’s speech was a very impassioned and de- 
cisive nomination of Mr. Clay for the Presidency 
in 1848, and a distinct repudiation of General 
Taylor; all which was received with tunultuous 
applause. In the course of his speech, Nr. White 
made some remarks on the war, which ifforded a 
very striking example of that mingling of solemn 
truth and party slang, of which we hive had so 
much, in Congress and out of it. I will quote a 
few passages : 

“A war exists, in its inception having for its object the ter- 
ritorial plunder of an i t and unoffending sister repub- 
. (Loud and continued cheering.) A war taat was not 
needed! For the chivalry and valor of the nation needed not 
to go in search of new fields of glory! We needed not this 
l.Gw war to attest the heroism of our people. No; no! This has 
"3 te a been a war waged for mere party popularity. And what have 
: been the instruments with which that objec) has been 
For the National Era. sought? Such instruments as are always employed in the 

SONNET day of the country’s peril, in the hour of her worst adversi- 

si ty—Whigs to fight her battles, and Whigs to gain her victo- 

apa ries! (Tremendous applause.) And this war, gentlemen, 
glorious as it has been for the honor of the American arms, 
inglorious as it has been for the character of American states- 
men, was waged under a pretence of the re-acquisition of ter- 
ritory with which we had once parted! (Laughter.) Well, 
things have strangely altered; and the names by which they 
were wont to be called have altered with them. ‘The time 

, when to pick your neighbor’s pocket was larceny and 
robbery ; it is now, in the new vocabulary by which crimes 
are manufactured into quasi virtues, called—<defalcation! 
(Laughter and applause.) Formerly, to enter upon the terri- 
tory of a neighboring and peaceful sovereign Power, with 
whom you had no cause of hostility, for the purpose of ac- 
quiring territory, would have been termed, under the law of 
morality ot a quarter of a century since, wanton aggression. 
Yet now, to urm yourself from top to toe, and march forth 
against u weak and unoffending people, scarcely able to bear 
up, not only ugainst the superiority of your numbers, but the 
overwhelming superiority of your prowess and wealth, and 
to plunder that people of territory without cuuse, without 
provocation for the assault und robbery, instead of being 
termed plunder, has in this new vocabulary received the so- 
norous and imposing name of re-annexation! (Loud applause } 


“Error ’ tHE Bitt.”—Some rather provoking 
misprints occur in the last Era. In the article 
on Bunyan, for “shut out from the premises,” read | 
“from the promises ;” for “ Errings,’ read “ Er- 
rinys.” Old George Wither should be represented 
as addressing, not his “nurse,” but his “ Muse.” 
In the article on Missions in Chinese Tartary. 
and Corea, for “ Montchusia,” read “ Mantchu- 
ria.” We do not often notice these errors, which 
probably annoy us far more thin they can our 
readers; but we could hardly, in conscience, al- 
low the mischievous types to substitute for one of 
the gentle sisterhood of Mount Pierus, who 


“in a ring 
Round about Jove’s altar sing,” 


a “Mrs. Gamp” of a nurse, as the object of 
Wither’s glorious lines. We take the blame, 
however, upon ourselves ; for although, like the 
unfortunate clerk of Chatham, we “have been so 
well brought up as to write our name, and have 
not a mark to ourselves, like an honest, plain- 
dealing man,” yet our hieroglyphics are sometimes 
complained of, as scarcely less difficult to decipher 
than the plates of the Mormon Bible. 











TO GERRIT SMITH. 
Written on hearing that he had contributed two thousand 
dollars for the relief of the starving poor of Ireland. 


No civic honors deck thy lofty brow, . 
Nor laurel wreaths won in the bloody fight; 
Far nobler prizes glitter in thy sight, 

And crown thy holy labors. Even now 
Thy country owns thee as the poor man’s friend ; 

And not thy country only; that green isle 

Across the ocean, with a grateful smile, 

Aecepts thy bounty. Freely dost thou lend 

What God hath given thee; freely dost thou cast 
Thy bread upon the waters; but we know 
It is not lost: each = shall grow, 

And yield abundant fruit. Bright o’er the past 
With growing lustre shall your virtues glow, 

And on your name a deathless glory cast. 


GuLIELMUs. 
April 5, 1847. 








great satisfaction the idea that the invasion of- 


I can find no language too strong, with which to characterize 
the enormity of the existing war. 

“The war, then, was unnecessary; it was unprovoked. 
Mexico had furnished no pretext for it; and its origin is to 
be found solely in the desire of the Administration to acquire 
popularity by the annexation of new territory, resorting even 
to plunder for the purpose of consummating that wish. 


DOMESTIC CORRESPONDENCE. 


New York, April 19, 1847. 
CITY POLITICS—WHIG TRIUMPH. 
The city election passed over very quietly. 








y While, then, I condemn the motive of the war, the spirit in 
That is to say, there were not more than two or bene es ageressi ee i, and the manner in 
ave 





three score of broken heads and bloody noses, and, 
as the “Democracie” suffered defeat. there was 
less shouting than usual. For the first time in 
ten years, New York has a Whig common coun- 
cil. Mr. Brady, the Whig mayor, was elected by 
a majority of about seventeen hundred votes. In 
both branches of the common council the Whigs 
have an overwhelming preponderance. I believe 
the “ Natives” elected a constable. 

The newspapers, and many worthy Sir Oracles, 
ascribe this result of our city election to the vir- 
tuous indignation of the moral and intelligent 
portions of the community, who rushed to the 
polls, and there declared their disapprobation of 
the demoralization, mobocracy, and political prof- 
ligacy of the late dominant party. Alas! We 
may not lay this flattering unction to our souls! 
Nosuch political millennium has yet dawned upon 
us. The success of the Whigs has been owing, 
first, to the return to their ranks of the great 
body of the Native American faction, now almost 
wholly resolved into its original elements—and 
next, to the internal dissensions of their amiable 
opponents. As to any high hopes which may be 
entertained of a reform in the municipal govern- 
ment, and an honest administration of city affairs, 
I confess that I for one do not share them. Your 
virtuous, intelligent, moral, respectable, Christian 
citizens, can only whine, and whine, and whine. 
Ignorance, destitution, and crime, are yearly in- 
creasing ; and everybody knows that faithful men, 
“fearing God and hating covetousness,” in the 
city councils, could work the most salutary re- 
form ; but the demon of party still wields the scep- 
tre, no matter what visor he wears. Mr. Brown- 
ell was notoriously the nominee of the “b’hoys,” 
as the city desperadoes are called, and yet he 
polled a full party vote. I am quite sick of this 
affectation of new-born political virtue. We are 
still in the hands of the Philistines, and there we 
shall remain, until the “morality and intelligence” 
whine less and do more. 

THE CLAY FESTIVAL AT THE APOLLO. 

I attended the great Clay Festival at the Apol- 
lo, on the evening of Tuesday last. The price of 
the tickets was one dollar each—cheap as dirt— 
and the rush at the door was tremendous. Police- 
men were stationed at the entrance, to prevent the 
ingress of any equivocal patriotism, and make sure 
that every man paid for his my go Ot the vigil- 
ance of one of these gentlemen, [ can speak in the 
most positive terms; for as the friend who accom- 
panied me—like myself, one of the most modest 
men in the world—was quietly entering, not aware 
that the ticket was to be taken at the door, the 
man of authority stretched forth his hand, and 
instantly collared the unsuspecting offender. The 
blood of all the Smiths, I need not inform you, 
was up in a moment; exclaiming— 

“Let’s leave the hermit Pity with our mother! ”— 
I rushed to the rescue, and, adapting my treat- 
ment to the nature of the case, by prompt and 
efficacious resort 
“To gross material bangs or blows.” 

brought the over-zealous official back to his senses, 
and delivered my friend from his grasp. Note— 
Is it not worth while, just now, to consider seriously 
the propriety of resorting in the case of certain of 
our perverse public men tothe method prescribed 


C ted it, yet, so far from 
casting any imputation upon those who, in obedience to the 


call of the country, have marched upon our frontier, and even 
beyond it, for the purpose of vindicating the American honor 
und the American arms—tloud and prolonged cheering, in 
which the conclusion of the sentence was lost to us.”’) 

Your intelligent readers will not fail to perceive 
and condemn the gross inconsistencies into which 
Mr. White falls. The war is a work of wanton 
assault, robbery, and murder; and yet General 
‘Taylor and the army have fought for the purpose 
of vindicating the American honor! A weak, un- 
offending people have been taken by the throat, 
and murdered, by an overwhelmingly superior 
force; and yet the war has been glorious for the 
American arms! Ah! what cowards are your 
politicians? Give me the brawling ruffian, who 
openly glories in the work of slaughter, rather 
than your white-livered orators who 

“deaf our ears 

With this abundance of superfluous breath,” 
in denunciation of the war, and then prate ahout 
the new-born glory of the American arms, and the 
fresh lustre which the American name has de- 
rived from the flames of burning villages, the 
wholesale slaughter of women and children by a 
valiant Scott, and the killing of unarmed peas- 
ants whom the chivalric men of Arkansas have 
murdered in cold blood! 

Mr. White was followed by Mr. Brooks, of the 
“Express”—a tall, phlegmatic, gentlemanly per- 
son, who proved that Mr. Clay was the greatest 
prophet (save the mark!) which this country has 
ever produced—always excepting. we suppose, F'a- 
ther Miller and that illustrious Smith who found- 
ed the Mormon empire. Then came two or three 
| young lawyers, very transcendental and magnilo- 
quent, parading all their little store of rhetorical 
finery, which for the seven years last past had 
done service at ward, and mass, and primary, and 
great national Democratic Republican Whig meet- 
ings. Lions in their lair, and eagles in the clouds, 
and dogs of war, and vultures of the battle field— 
a whole travelling menagerie, in fact, they let 
loose upon us; and what else they might have 
done it is hard to tell, had not Horace Greeley 
uprose in the midst, and lulled the threatening 
storm of forensic eloquence. Horace stood judi- 
ciously on the fence, and when he sat down we 
were as wise as ever with regard to his intended 
course of procedure. The amount of it was, that 
Horace meant to await the moving of the waters, 
and, like the wiseacre in the ballad, “say nothing 
to nobody.” yt 

I don’t place much dependence on the “indica- 
tions” at this assemblage. It has given great of- 
fence, however, to the Webster clique, and the 
Scott clique, and half a dozen other cliques. John 
Inman, of the “Commercial Advertiser,” wrath- 
fully complains that he was not invited to the fes- 
tival, and through a whole column he advocates 
the nomination of Taylor, furiously asserting that 
“a splendidly successful general” is the very best 
possible man to select for the Presidency! In 
proof, Mr. Inman points to Wellington, as at once 
the greatest living military hero and statesman of 
Great Britain! Wellington, the blind, bigoted, 
and obstinate foe of popular right and popular 
liberty! In another letter! shall have more tosay 
about the movements for the “succession” here, 
amongst all jes. 

Seal See csamtedienstve and melancholy fea- 
tures of this occasion was the fulsome and insen- 
sate laudation of Clay. How idolatrous are man- 
kind! Calves, and images of clay, and stones, 
and logs of wood, are the objects of their worship. 
This deification of so-called great men is unwor- 
thy of an enlightened age—altogether unworthy 
of enlightened America. These great men are not 
the benefactors of mankind. We must look for 


by the admirable Sir Hudibras— our heroes in other spheres. They who truly 
« For when a man is past his sense, serve their country and their race are not feted 
There’s no way to reduce him thence, and toasted and glorified at great public gather- 
But twinging him by th’ ears or nose, * | ings, yet they are not without their reward, and 
laying on of heavy dlows; g8, Y y 
And if that will not do the deed, « never-withering wreaths, compared with which 
To burning with hot irons proceed?” The laurels that a Ceesar reaps are : 


I merely throw out this suggestion. It will receive 
from you, I doubt not, the consideration which it 
deserves. I must, however, be permitted to add, 
that the splendid success of the experiment in the 
case of the policeman very strongly recommends 
its adoption, to my humble judgment, in the case 
of the dent. 

But at this rate I will never get to the Festival. 


GENERAL NEWS—THE MARKETS, 


There is not any general news of particular in- 
terest. 

There was a rise again on Saturday in prices 
at the Stock Board, and Treasury notes sold at the 
board at 31/, and afterwards at 344, premium. U. 
S.sixes of 1856 sold at from 10474 to 1043¢, and for 
I assure you the opening scene was very imposing. the sixes of 1862 "4 ong” pa _- Mone 

in fair demand, e 
The company were admitted appears easy, though in 


into the saloon by a Sands and the Cunard steamer may both be con- 
side door, capacious enough for the passage of 


reast. undred | © the former if she 

four age . ‘a Bm care seve ® epee fait Lverpedl ot the tine indicted on the Ist in- 
in the full prime igor of li otlon thieeel all to axnlat 

ae tenn determined to get the rat stat os the | Han Today, in expe? f, all is qui 


in the market here. 1 ie 
Corron.—The market remains inactive, at our 
ee son Western flour is in fair demand. Sales 


table! The rush was truly sublime. At the first 
fierce assault. a very fat man got wedged in the 
breach, and the column, thus finding its progress 


25,000 bushels have been taken in lots at 95c. Corn 














wealthy folds, and wait the milker’s hand, has advanced ; 18,000 bushels yellow sold in lots 
Fhe halle vales acount fills, af 050 5 ee; subsequently, 20,000 bushels North 
The lambe reply from sll the aon. + pea river yellow brought $1 per bushel. 2,000 bushels 
ees Se ok cae arene barley 7314. : 





I have said that the man was One of Mr. Clay’s | 








arrested y wriggled and swayed from Genesee are made at $7.75, and of Michigan at 
one side to the other, whilst e163, and Southern kinds at $7.50, 2,500 bbls. 
Mier open eee mil corn meal weresold at $4.75. Rye has been active ; | _ 














Provisions—The market was steady, without 
transactions of much importance; 65 barrels old 
prime pork sold at $12.75; old mess was steady 
at $14.871¢; while some holders demanded $15. 
There was no change in new mess or prime. 80 
barrels up river hams and shoulders sold at 9c. 
for the former, and 7c. for the latter. Beef— 
Small lots, resalted, country mess, sold at $12.25. 
There was no change in ordinary country prime 
or mess, Lard was firm at 10c.in barrels, and at 
1014 in kegs. Butter—There was not much do- 
ing—pail, for table use, as it arrives, sells at 22c. a 
3114¢.; owing to the limited supplies, there was 
little doing, and prices wére, in a measure, nom- 
inal. Joun Smitu tue YOuNGER. 

a len 
Arrival of the Viennoise Children, and their proposed 
appearance in Baltimore—Their rumored treatment 
at the hands of Madam Weiss—The Railroad fe- 
ver—Baltimore and the West—Liberty of Speech 
and of the Press—Another victim marked— Virtual 

triumph over the Slave Power, &c. 


Battimore, April 20, 1847. 

Next to the proposed illumination in honor of 
the system of wholesale slaughter so successfully 
carried on in the sister republic of Mexico, al- 
ready sufficiently noticed in my letter of the 17th, 
the chief topic of wonder, just now, is the arrival 
of the Viennoise Dancers, (Les Danseuses Vien- 
noises,) Who are to make their first appearance this 
evening, in the Holiday street theatre, under the 
direction of Madam Weiss, who announces her- 
self as ‘‘ Maitresse de Ballet des Theatres Vienna ;” 
but, whether either she or the children under her 
care ever even saw Vienna, is a question which 
very naturally arises in these days of charla- 
tanic humbuggery. These children are forty- 
eight in number. Your readers have doubtless 
seen some of the contradictory assertions made 
in the papers of the North, as to the treat- 
ment these little innocents receive at her hands— 
one class of writers representing that they are 
shamefully ill used, both as to food and raiment, 
and that their health is suffering wofully for want 
of air and sunshine; the other class defending 
Mrs. Weiss against “each and singular” these 
charges. I have not seen the children, and there- 
fore I cannot pretend to sit in judgment on this 
question; but I must be allowed to say, that the 
use to which these little ones are being put is too 
unnatural to be commendable; especially is this 
so, when they are subjected to all the associations 
of the theatre, as is the case here ; for I perceive 
that their performances, which are designated as 
Pas des Fleurs, Grand Pas Oriental, &c., are to be 
mere divertisements, or interludes, the greater part 
of the evening being assigned to pertormances in 
the regular theatrical line. If these children are 
only to be seen under such circumstances as these, 
there will be many who will never behold them 
at all. I throw out this hint in time, confessing 
that I am not altogether unselfish in its utterance. 
I am one of those who would always rather forego 
such a treat as here proffered, than encourage, in 
any way, one of these slaughter-houses of morals— 
the theatre! Such will be the feeling of thou- 
sands, until the theatre is built, like the hall of 
science, with but one floor, and without any such 
hiding-places for vice as the “gallery.” 

Our business community is not a little concern- 
ed, at present, about the “ Western trade.” which 
the Baltimore and Ohio railroad project promised 
to pour into the lap of our city long ago. There 
is quite a rail fever prevailing just now. The 
stockholders have had several meetings, as also a 
number of “citizens interested in the Western 
trade ;” but all their proceedings appear to have 
ended in smoke, great want of harmony being 
manifest. As to the proceedings of the company 
on the subject, I must say that they have seemed 
very childish to me, and they certainly have tri- 
fled with the Pittsburgers, to an unendurable de- 
gree, by “considering” their proposals, as they 
pretend to call it, in the manner they have done. 
it will turn out, probably, that they never had a 
serious intention of adopting the Pennsylvania 
route, but that they were merely using the Pitts- 
burg and McConnellsville company as a sori of 
bugbear, to influence the Legislature of Virginia, 
to the end, as was hoped, of getting the privilege 
of the Parkersburg route, as it is sometimes called. 
The excuse assigned now for not accepting the 
terms of the Pittsburg people—who really appear 
to have been acting in good faith all the while— 
is, that they fear the making of a road in that 
direction would forever close the door of Vir- 
ginia legislation against the more desirable pro- 
ject, while exhausting all the means of our com- 
pany; as though no profits are to be anticipated 
trom the Pittsburg route, wherewith to extend 
the road in whatsoever direction desired in the 
future! But, after all, this timidity is not to be 
wondered at, in view of the “ poor success” of our 
road, so far, notwithstanding all the grandiloquent 
talk about the “inexhaustible coal fields of Al- 
leghany.”” The fact is, our State sadly wants the 
first element of succoss in internal improvements— 
a thick and thrifty population, such as is found in 
the free States, that which makes the New Eng- 
land railroads “pay.” It is needless to stop to 
inquire the primary cause of the state of things 
which is so actual around us. It is plain, that 
small farms, worked by the interested hands of 
such as are allowed to use the railroad, for profit 
or pleasure, are absolutely essential to the pros- 
perity of all such public works, unless they are 
made to tap such a rich treasury as the West, 
undisturbed by competition for the profits of trade 
and travel. Hence, there will be no room to hope 
for profitableness on the part of our railroad, un- 
til the Ohio is tapped, if even then. Non-slave- 
holding Ohio may yet send some help, in this way, 
to slaveholding Maryland! We fervently hope 
it may so prove, in the end. for our city sadly 
needs something to revive the energies of her home 
and foreign trade—to strengthen the muscles of 
the one, and quicken the wings of the other. To 
do this, communication with the free soil of anoth- 
er State is the best, if not the only substitute, for 
freedom on the soil of our own. But how is this de- 
sirable and advisable end te be speedily accom- 
plished, if the truth be not allowed to have free 
course among those interests, if the “liberty of 
speech and of the press” is to be restrained by 
the threatenings of absurd and tyrannic laws, 
such as the one which it was my purpose to bring 
to notice in my present letter, which purpose | 
now proceed to fulfil. 

Your readers are not all aware that there is 
a statute on the books of the State of Maryland, 
forbidding the circulation of what are commonly 
called “incendiary publications,” on penalty of 
imprisonment in the penitentiary, for not less than 
ten nor more than twenty years! lt will be recol- 
lected by many, that the penalties of this law were 
attempted to be visited upon my humble head, a 
year or two ago, a resolution looking to that end 
having passed our House of Delegates. Well, 
the movement had the effect desired, only so far 
as to get the matter before the grand jury, which 
body had too much sense and discretion to find a 
bill of indictment. But it seems the grand jury 
of an adjoining county (Harford) were less mind- 
ful of the rights of individuals, as clearly defined 
in our Bill of Rights. Accordingly, they selected 
a victim in the person of an aged Quaker, of that 
county, named Robert Gover, (I give his name, 
seeing that he himself has made part of the facts 
public in a Philadelphia paper.) They indicted 
him, and his case was to come on at Bell-air, in 
January. In the mean time, after due consulta- 


tion, it was deemed safest to have a change of venue’ 


to this city. Accordingly, the case was fixed for 
trial at the present term of Baltimore county court 
sitting in this city, but, as we anticipated, it will 
not be suffered to come on at present. The pros- 
ecuting attorney has been persuaded into the be- 
lief that Friend Gover is not of sane mind—in 
other words, that he is “in his dotage” This 
may or may not be so; but certain it is, our courts 
will never be found eager to put the love of the 
people for slavery to the test, on the trial of such 
an issue as this! I pregict that this trial will 
never come on; that it will be “continued” from 
term to term, on some convenient pretext or other, 
and that, finally, it will be “quashed.” This 
course will doubtless be a wise one. Slavery has 
everything to lose, and nothing to gain, from agi- 
tation ; and no sort of agitation can prove so effect- 
ive for the cause of Truth and Freedom, in their 
contests with Falsehood and Tyranny, as a trial 
like this. Let the People of this city, from whose 
ranks jurors must come, once be called to surren- 
der the “liberty of speech and of the press” to 
the slave power, and they will say “nav!” in a 
voice whose indignation will make that power 


tremble! But the very post of the trial 
of Mr. Gover is virtually a tri Let all the 


friends of Freedom, everywhere, so hail it, and 
be glad! J. E. 8. 





ANNUAL MEETING OF THE A. B. F. M. 
- SOCIETY. 


In accordance with an act of the board of trus- 
tees, the next avpnual meeting of the American 
Baptist. Free Mission Society will be held in the 
Baptist church in State street, Albany, N. Y., on 
Wednesday, the fifth day of May next, at 10 
o'clock A. M. 

The annual sermon is to be preached by Elder 
Charles Van Loon, of Poughkeepsie, on the even- 
ing of Wednesday. Sermons may also be ex- 

from Elder Samuel Aaron, of Pa., and 
lider H. Hawes, of Maine. . 
Public worship may be expected on the evening 


previous. ; 
The then’ eon wae trust, give 
full attendance at this anniversary. 
C. P. Grosvenor, Cor. Sec. 
"Utica, March 22, 1847. 














THE MASSACRE IN NEW MEXIco—HORRI- 
BLE ATROCITIES. 


The correspondent of the St. Louis Reveille 
at Santa Fe, sends the following account of the re. 
cent massacre of the Americans by the Pueblo 
Indians at Taos : 

Gov. Charles Bent had gone to Taos on a visit, 
and was at his house in the village. ‘The Indians 
went from the calaboose to the house ot the Gov- 
ernor, crowded in till they filled it, and told him 
that they did not intend to leave an American 
alive in New Mexico; and,as he was Governor. 
they would kill him first. ‘I'he Governor appeale« 
to their honor and manhood, but they treated his 
appeal with derision; and soon began to shoot 
him with arrows, taking fiendish care that the ar- 
rows should torture, not kill him. They shot 
him in the face and breast, and even tried to hit 
his eyes. Leaving him some time in this condition, 
they came back, and shot him in the breast with 
guns, killing him dead. They took off his scalp, 
stretched it on a board with brass nails, and car- 
ried it in triumph through the streets. 

In the mean time they killed Stephen Lee, in 
what manner I have not learned. Gen. Elliott 
Lee, of St. Louis, who came out last fall to visit 
his brother Stephen, fled to the priest, who con- 
cealed him under some wheat, so that the Indians 
did net find him for some time; when they dis- 
covered him, they took him out to kill him, but 
the priest interceded for him so strongly, that they 
abandoned their purpose. Gen. Lee remained at 
the priest’s house for some time, and every few 
days the Indians would take him out to kill him, 
but would desist on the interference of the priest. 
Gen. Lee is still in Tuos, endeavoring to take 
care of the property left by his brother. He feels 
safe now, for the troops have been there. 

James White Leal, a private in the Laclede 
Rangers, who was on furlough, and been appoint- 
ed prosecuting attorney for the northern district, 
was also a victim, and suffered a horrible death. 
The Indians, soon after killing the Governor, went 
to the house where Mr. Leal was, stripped off all 
his clothes, and then made him march through 
the streets of the village, they singing and amus- 
ing themselves by shooting arrows a little way 
into his flesh, to torture him. After this, they 
took him to the house, shot a number of arrows 
into his face, taking aim at his eyes, nose, mouth, 
&c., and then scalped him while yet alive. They 
then left him in this miserable condition for 
some time; at length they returned, and shot 
him with arrows till he died. His body was 
thrown out, and the hogs ate part of it, when, in 
the afternoon, Mrs. Beaubieu, a Spanish woman, 
wife of Judge Beaubieu, sent some men to bury 
it. Mr. Leal was several hours dying. One can- 
not but shudder to’ think of his sufferings. 

The Indians went to the house of Judge Beau- 
bieu, it is thought, in search of Robert Carey, 
another private in the Rangers, who was on 
furlough, and had been appointed clerk of the 
court in the northern district. A son of Judge 
Beaubieu, a very interesting youth of about twen- 
ty years of age, who just returned last fall from 
the States, whither his father had sent him to be 
educated, was found in the house, and murdered. 
it is thought, when the Indians first assailed him, 
that they supposed him to be Carey. 





COL. DONIPHAN’S MOVE)D.=NTS. 


Santa Fe, February 16 

Letters from El Paso of the 4th instant say 
that Col. Doniphan, having been joined by Maj. 
Clarke with about 120 men and six pieces of 
cannon, would move on toward Chihuahua on 
the 8th, and the whole desire of the command 
seemed to be that they might be able to reach Chi- 
huahua before the arrival of Gen. Wool. The 
last-mentioned general had not been heard of 
since the 15th of December, from Parras, some 
500 miles southerly from Chihuahua, and his des- 
tination unknown. 

Col. Doniphan has not more than 1,000 effective 
men, and it is barely possible that he may regret 
his anxiety to reach Chihuahua before Gen. W ool, 
and we here in New Mexico may rue it. Against. 
any country except Mexico, in the whole world, 
it would seem the height of madness and folly 
thus to make war by marching handfulls of men 
into populous districts and States, and taking pos- 
session of large towns. We may receive a check 
to our overweening confidence ere long; though 
God forbid it should be Col. Doniphan. I hope 
he will win a crop of laurels, for in them rests 
the safety of New Mexico. 


$$» —_——_ 


WISCONSIN CONSTITUTION REJECTED. 


The MilwaukieSentinel of the 9th has returns 
from eleven eastern counties, which contain (if 
we mistake not) full one-half the population of 
Wisconsin, showing an overwhelming majority 
against the proposed State Constitution, viz: 








Counties. Maj. ag. Counties. Maj. ag. 
- Milwaukie - - 302 Dane - - - 326 
Racine - - -1,150 Jefferson - - 250 
Wavkesha - - 650 Greene - - 300 
Sheboygan - - 200 Rock - -_ 1,004 
Walworth - -1,012 
oe eee 
Washington, majority for- - - - 750 
Iowa, about even. 
Present majority against it - - - 4,444 


Milwaukie city, first settled thirteen years 
ago, polled 2,581 votes, giving 289 majority against 
the Constitution. We regret to add, that it gave 
179 majority against equal suffrage to colored per- 
sons, and 264 majority for licensing the drunkard 
manufacture. The vote on each of these propo- 
sitions was comparatively light. An entire anti- 
Constitution ticket for charter officers was elected, 
Horatio N. Wells, mayor. Racine (town) gives 
416 majority against the Constitution, which would 
seem to be still-born—WN. Y. Tribune. 

NEW MEXICO—ANOTHER SEVERE 
BATTLE. 





FROM 


200 Mexicans Killed—12 Americans Killed and 30 
Wounded—Capt. Burguin Wounded. 

The St. Louis papers of the 9th instant contain 
advices from Santa Fe to the 10th of February, 
which have been received there, with full details 
of the shocking massacre at Taos and the subse- 
quent battle. 

After the severe. encounter between our forces 
and the Mexicans near Santa Fe, Col. Price, with 
300 men and four howitzers, proceeded towards 
the valley of Puebla, where two large houses, as 
impregnable as forts, anda church, had been strong- 
ly fortified by the enemy, with every show of de- 
termined resistance. They reached there Janu- 
ary 31st, and immediately commenced the attack. 

At the first charge of the dragoons, under Capt. 
Burguig, and the infantry, seven of our men 
were killed and several wounded. Capt. Burguin 
received a fatal wound—a shot having penetrated 
his lungs as he was gallantly leading his company 
to the attack. 

When the houses were taken and the church 
stormed, the Mexicans fled, but were overtaken 
by the dragoons and the victory was complete and 
decisive. From 150 to 200 of the Mexicans were 
killed and a large number wounded. The Amer- 
ican forces lost 12 in killed and 30 wounded. This 
total rout will end the insurrectionary war for the 
present. 


———— 


MESSENGER OF PEACE. 


The correspondent of the Baltimore Sun (April 
14) says: 

“Tt is now known that a messenger of peace was 
despatched to Mexico by this Government on Sat- 
urday. The offer has been stated, by some, to be 
more favorable and more likely to be acceptable 
to Mexico than any previous overture.” 

CREE EP 


EXPLOSION—DREADFUL LOSS OF LIFE. 


The Delaware papers are full of the particu- 
lars of the terrible explosion of Dupont’s Pow- 
der Mills, on the Brandywine, four miles from 
Wilmington. The following, from the Delaware 
Gazette, gives the particulars: 

“The explosion occurred in the packing-house 
and press-room of the establishment, but it is im- 
possible to conjecture in which the fire originated. 
Eighteen persons were killed. 

“The bodies were so torn to pieces that it was 
impossible to ise them, and no other means 
of ascertaining who were lost and who saved, than 
by calling the roll of those attached to that por- 
tion of the works. 

“One man, who had his leg broken at a long 
distance from the scene of the occurrence, by 
being struck with a piece of timber, is the only 
one wounded who survived, as far as could be as- 

ined. 


“The place where the buildings in which the 
explosion occurred is left as bare and —_ 
late as though the work of human labor and ski 
had never been expended upon it. A few loose 
stones, fragments of mortar, blackened and charred 
splinters, constitute everything that remains to 
indicate the exact position which they so recently 
oe saw many windows blown in entire. In 
some of the large residences of the Messrs. Du- 
pont, not a window is left perfect; and on some 
sides they are all blown entirely out. Much glass 
was broken at the distance of a mile and a half. 

«Jt is said of one of the Messrs. t, that 
he maintained his position upon the top of a 
building in which 300 bap ak powder were stored 
while the roof was on ; and by this act of 
undaunted heroism succeeded in quenching the 
flames with the water which was supplied him in 
buckets from below, before the fire communicated 
to the powder ang og thus doubtless pre- 
served many valuable lives. 

“Those killed have almost universally left 
wives and children. They were among the most 


tance of thirty miles. 





valuable and successful hands attached to these 
great works, and many of them were men of inde- 


pendent means.” 


The report was heard in Philadelphia, a dis- 
The names of the killed 
are—Wm. Green, Matthew McGarvey, Daniel 
Dougherty, Michael Houlton, Samuel Brown, 
Michael O’Brien, William King, Patrick Cono- 
ver, John McGenness, Bernard Shields, Charles 
O’Brien, Malcolm Baxter, John W. Pennington, 
Thomas Holland, Thomas Lynch, David Althans, 
William Conner, John Dougherty. 
. —_».-—- 


For the National Era. 
AMERICAN BAPTIST FREE MISSION SOCIETY. 


In the development of the anti-slavery senti- 
ment of the Baptist denomination in the free States, 
the American Baptist Free Mission Society has 
arisen, as a medium of communication with the 
heathen, whether home-born or alien separate 
from organizations made up in part of slaveholders. 

The society is composed of Baptists of acknow- 
ledged Christian character, who are not slayehold- 
ers, but who believe that involuntary slavery, un- 
der all circumstances, is sin, and treat it accord- 
ingly. It was organized in May, 1843, in the city 
of Boston, Massachusetts, and incorporated by the 
Legislature of Maine, in 1846. Elder J. W. Saw- 
yer, of Augusta, Maine, is the President; C. P. 
Grosvenor, Utica, New York, Corresponding Sec- 
retary ; and John N. Barbour, Boston, Massachu- 
setts, and George Curtigs, Utica, New York, Treas- 
urers. 

The principal field of the society’s labors abroad 
is the island of Hayti. A station has been selected 
and taken at Port au Prince, and is now occupied 
by Messrs. Wm. M. Jones and W. L. Judd and 
their families, and Miss Young, under favorable 
circumstances. A small church has been gather- 
ed; numerous Bibles and tracts have been distrib- 
uted among the people of the island. The mis- 
sionaries are favorably received. 

In the home department, the society employ 
several missionaries and lecturing agents, for the 
diffusion of correct views upon the principles of 
Bible missions, and preaching the Gospel to the 
destitute. 

We have one home missionary in Wisconsin, 
one partly sustained in Illinois, one colporteur, 
and a missionary family under appointment for 
China. Funds are earnestly solicited to sustain 
these benevolent labors. 

x The next annual meeting of the society 
will be held in the Baptist church in State street, 
Albany, New York, on Wednesday, the 5th day 
of May next, at 10 o'clock A.M. Elder Charles 
Van Loon, of Poughkeepsie, will preach the an- 
nual sermon. Friends of the down-trodden hea- 
then in this and in other countries are earnestly in- 
vited to come up to this meeting, and participate in 
its deliberations ; especially do we ask the anti- 
slavery Baptists in all parts of the country to send 
up full delegations. 

E. R. Warren, General Agent. 

Boston, Mass., 1847. 





PUBLISHER'S NOTICE. 


i> We invite the attention of those who are 
remitting moneys to the publisher ‘of this paper 
to the following table, showing the rate of dis- 
count on uncurrent money in this city. We ear- 
nestly hope that those who send money will en- 


deavor to send such bank bills as are at the lowest 
discount : 





Washington, D.C.- = - - Par. 
Baltimore = - - - - Par. 
Philadelphia - - - - Par. 
New Yorkcity - - ~- Par. 
New York State - - - %& per ct.dis. 
New England- ~~ ee oe 
NewJersey - - - - & do. 
Eastern Pennsylvania - - %% do. 
Western Pennsylvania - - 1% do. 
Maryland - - - - &% do. 
Virginia glee ainnce Se 
Western Virginia - - -1145 do. 
Ste: 265% ettiong) «te ee a 
Indiana - - - - - 244 do. 
Kentucky - . J -24% dao. 
Tennessee -- - - - 3146 do. 
Michigan . - - - 3 do. 
Camila- - + /2 («6 do. 
THE MARKETS. 


BaxtimorE, April 20, 2 P. M. 

Flour.—There was more firmness in the flour market to- 
day, though dealers generally are inclined to hold off for the 
steamer’s news, now due, and hourly looked for. There are 
purchasers at $6.87 1-2, but sellers generally ask $7. We 
quote corn meal at $4.7%. 

Grain.—There is more inquiry and firmness in the mar- 
ket, with an upward tendency in prices. We quote good to 
prime Maryland red wheat at $1.45 a $1.50, and choice white, 
for family flour, at $1.65 a $1.70; 6,000 bushels prime Penn- 
sylvania red wheat, at $1.57 a $1.60—an advance. White 
corn, 85 a 87 cents, and yellow at 92 94 cents, with sales of 
several thousand bushels. Oats, 47 a 48 cents for Maryland, 
and 48 a 50 cents fur Virginia and Pennsylvania. Clover 
seed, $4 a $4.25. Flax seed, $1.40. 

Beef Cattle-—The demand for cattle is active ; the supply 
has increased over last week, prices ranging from $3.50 to 
$4.50 per 100 pounds en the hoof, equal to $7 to $8.75 net, and 
averaging about $4.12 per 100 pounds gross. 

Hogs.—A small supply of hogs in market. They are in 
good demand, and the price has advanced. We quote at $7 
to $7.25 per 100 junds, with sales. 

ovtsions.—Mess pork in small parcels at $16 ; prime do. 
at $13.50 to $14. Sales of No. 1 at $11.50—hela generally at 

12. Moderate sales of mess were made on Saturday at $14. 

me is held at $9 to 10 for Western and Baltimore pack- 
ed. The demand for bacon is fair. Sales of shoulders are 
making at 7 1-2 to 7 3-4 cents; of sides at 8 3-4 to 9 cents; 
and of hams at 9 1-2 to 10 cents. We quote lard at 9 1-2 to 
10 cents for barrels and kegs. 


Ro JOHNSTON, Draper and Tailor, Fayette st., 
Jirst door east of Howard street, Baltimore, respectfully 
informs his friends and the public that he has on hand a se- 
lect assortment of Cloths, Cassimeres, and Vestings, which 
he will make up to order in a superior manner, and on the 
most reasonable terms. Making and trimming done in the 
best style for those who prefer finding their own cloth. All 
work done at this establishment warranted to give satisfac- 


tion. April 22—ly 

















— Proprietors of the Gay street Chair Ware Rooms 
would inform their friends and the public generally, that 
they have now on hand a very splendid assortment of Parlor 
and other Chairs, comprising mahogany, maple, walnut, and 
a variety of imitation wood colors. They would request per- 
sons disposed to purchase to give them a call, as their assort- 
ment is not surpassed, if equalled, by any establishment in 
the city. They would also inform shipping merchants, that 
they have also on hand Shipping Chairs of all kinds; also, 
Bronze, Split Cane, Cane Seats, Tops, Chair Stuff, &c.; all 
which they are willing to sell on most accommodating terms. 
Baltimore, April 22. A. & J. B. MATHIOT. 


O THE LADIES.—Tuomas H. Sranrorp, southeast 
corner of Saratoga and Green streets, Baltimore, keeps 
constantly on hand, and makes to order, the mort fashionable 
Ladies, Misses, and Children’s Shoes, of every description 
and material, and of the best quality, at the following low 
charges, reduced from his former prices. He sells nothing 
but his own make; consequently, he is prepared to warrant 
what he sells to be good. 
Thick Soles.—Geiters, $2 to $225; Half Gaiters, $1.50 to 
$1.75; F. Boots, $1.25; Jetferson’s and Ties, $1.12 1 2. 
Thin Soles.—Tip and Ties, 70 cents to $1, White Satin, 
$1.37 ; Black Satin, $1.25; Clash, $1. 
Misses and Children’s in proportion. Satin Shoes made for 
$1, when the ladies furnish the satin. April 22. 


| 5 ports peer pr DEPOSITORY for the agency and sale of 
rare and cheap Publications, No. 10 North street, Bal- 
timore.—At this establishment, a variety of rare and cheap 
Books are for sale, among which are the following: 

Fowler’s Werks—embracing his Phrenology, Hereditary 
Descent, Love and Parentage, Matrimony, Phrenolo ical 
Guide, Animal and Mental Physiology, Mrs. Fowler’s Phre- 
nology for Children and Schools, Physiology do., Spurzheim 
on Education, Fowler on the Improvement of Memory, Phren- 
ological Journal, Phrenological Almanac, &c. 

Combe’s Works—embracing his Constitution of Man, Ele- 
ments of Phrenology, Physiology, Digestion and Diet, &c. 

Dr. Alcott’s Works—embracing his Teacher of Health, 
Library of Health, Young Wife, Young Husband, Young 
Housekeeper, Young Woman’s Guide, oung Mother, the 
Use of ‘Tobacco, &c. 

Dr. Graham’s Works—his Lectures on Human Life, Lev- 
tures to Young Men, &e. 

Theodore Parker’s Works—his Discourses on Religion, his 
Miscellaneous Writings, his Sermons, &c. 

Also—Burleigh on the Death Penalty; Spear, do.; Sum- 
ner’s Peace ion ; Jackson on Peace; Dods’s Lectures on 
Mesmerism; Hurlbut’s Human Rights ; Spooner’s Unconsti- 
tutionality of Slavery; Anti-Slavery Bible Argument; Sla- 
very Consistent with Christianity; Emancipation in the 
West Indies ; the Bustle, a Poem; Wiley & Putnam’s desi- 
able series of home and foreign Books; Lea’s Cookery; vari- 
ous works on the Water Cure; do. on the new science of Pho- 
nography ; Lowell’s and Longfellow’s Poems; Tricks of Sa- 
tan; Illustrated Magazines, &c. 

The National Era, Saturday Courier, Saturday Post, Neal’s 
Gazette, New York Emporium, Boston Pilot, &c., at Pub- 
lishers’ prices. 

Many of the above books are issued in forms adapted to the 
mails—thus rendering them obtainable by purch sat a 
distance, at a small additional cost for postage. April 22. 


J HALL, Designer and Engraver, No. 8 Eutuw street, 
. cppesie the Eutaw House, Baltimore.—Drawings of 
Buildin 














gs, Machinery, Specifications for the Patent Office, 
s, Steel Letters, and all kinds of Wood and Cop- 
perplate Engrav executed at the shortest notice. - 
terna for Castings = made. Brands and Steneils cut to order. 
Drawing School.—Instruction given in the art of Draw- 
ing. April 22, 


R. JOHN ROSE, Botanic Physician, and Practitioner 








Mi ism, may be found at his office, 227 
West Pratt street, timore, until 9 A. M.,and between 12 
and 2 and after 5 P. M., unless professionally engaged. 


April 22. 


INDOW SHADES.—Grorce Fayavx has removed 

W his Painting Rooms to the southeast corner of South 
and Baltimore streets, Baltimore, where he will continue to 
receive orders for nting the fashionable Transparent 
Window Shades, which have had so much preference to any 
other Blind since their introduction into this country from 
Europe. In addition to the Window Shades, he will also 
continue the Decoration of Stores and Halls. Signs lettered, 
Banners and Flags for Military and Fire Companies, &c. He 
respectfully solicits a share of patronage from those who may 
be desirous of obtaining any article in his line. We have a 
stock of Window Shades, of the latest style, ay - 

a 
P 


per pair. 
IAM B. JARVIS, Jun., Attorney and Counsellor 
at Law, Columbus, Ohio. Office two doors north of 


1. 
Business connected with the profession, of all kinds, punc- 
tually attended to. Jan. 28. 


oe, & NORTH, Attorneys and Counsellors a 











Law, Syracuse, New York. 
Standard Buildi ISRAEL 8. SPENCER. 
Jan. B—tf nS* = JOHN W. NORTH. 








\ N H. PETTIT, Attorney and Counsellor st Law, and 
e Solicitor Counselor in Chancery, and General 
Land Milwaukie, Wisconsin. 
oy ee ional business promptly attended to. 
‘eb. 4.—6t* Waa She 
USE, Temperance Hote strut st. 
OEE IS ie betezen Seventh and Bighth Streets, Phila: 
delphia. This establishment offers accommodations for La- 
dies and Gentlemen who are friends of the cause of Temper- 
ance, and like to feel the same quiet when abroad as at home. 
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at the Morris 
may require, House, respecting 





of th phia. 
iE farch 11,—2m T. FLETCHER, Proprietos. 
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THE NATIONAL ERA. 


For the National Era. 
AN ADDRESS 


Tothe Anti-Slavery Presbyterians in the United States, 
consiected with the Old School General Assembly : 
Brtoven Brerpren: The extraordinary pro- 

ceedings of the Assembly of 1845, on the momen- 

tous subject of Slavery and Human Rights, the 
refusal of the Assembly of 1546 to vevoke those 
proceedings, and the extreme probability that the 
action of the approaching Assembly will be in 
keeping with the last, make the following a ques- 
tion of vast importance, viz: Wuat bors THE 
crisis DEMAND OF AntI-SLavery PrespyTertans? 

Allow one of your number most repectfully to 

suggest, whether, in case the next Assembly re- 

fuse to annul the doings of 1845, and to begin in 
good faith the work of reform, puty to Gop anp 
DUTY TO MAN Will not require of us to withdraw from 
the communion of the Presbyterian church, and set up 
a Presbyterianism which will be true to its ancient char- 
acter, and not occupy the sinful and degraded position 
of a handmaid to slavery. 

The considerations which have led me to the 
painful conclusion, that such withdrawal will not 
only be right, but necessary, are the following. 











The doctrine of Presbyterial unity charges us with 
the sin of slavery, as long as we remain in commumon 
with those who practice it. - 

But before proceeding farther, let us inquire, 
what is slavery? The celebrated Grotius says, 
that the highest crime one man can commit upon 
another, is to make or hold him asa slave. In 
this sentiment the Assembly of 1818 concurred, 
when it pronounced the same thing to be “a gross 
violation of the most precious and sacred rights of 
human nature; as utterly inconsistent with the 
law of God; and totally irreconcilable with the 
spirit and principles of the gospel of Christ.” 
But there is another ingredient in American sla- 
very, Which is commonly lost sight of, but which 
gives the system its towering pre-eminence in in- 
iquity. It is that which “legally” denies to Al- 
mighty God his right to the service and homage 
of three million of his accountable creatures. No 
man as a slave can possibly be a Christian, unless 
you can divorce effects from causes, and say that 
a man living in adultery or polygamy can adorn 
the doctrine of God our Saviour. God has or- 
dained marriage, as the right and duty of the sexes. 
Slavery prohibits it, by separating those whom 
God in this ordinance has joined together, and 
pronouncing the parties to be runes, and not per- 
sons. God commands the slave to search the 
Scriptures; slavery forbids it. God commands pa- 
rents to protect and educate their children ; wives 
to reverence and obey their husbands; children 
to obey and honor their parents; all men to obey 
God rather than man. Every one of these duties, 
the observance of which constitutes a man so far 
a Christian, giving to God his right of property 
in his rational creature, is absolutely forbidden 
by the slave system. Hence the avowed senti- 
ment of 6ur leading statesmen in the South, that 
religious duties and intruction are incompatible 
with the condition of a slave, as they go upon the 
dangerous and illegal presumption that he is a 
human being, the same as his master. If a man, 
then, can commit, either against God or man, an 
act more essentially crime, | know not what it 
is; for our fathers correctly defined slaveholding 
when they said, that it included the breach of 
every precept of the Decalogue. Now, this crime 
is perpetrated every day by multitudes of the 
ministers, elders, and members of the church. 
This is a conceded fact. And the question is, 
what relation do we sustain to this practice, in 
point of guilt, or liability to punishment ? 

The Presbyterian church of the United States 

is not a confederation of individual churches, eaclt 
having a sovereignty and independence of its own, 
like the States of the Union. The whole of our 
congregations, taken together, constitute one 
cuurRcH, represented in the General Assembly; 
as the whole of the families within a given terri- 
tory constitute one congregation. In this we dif- 
fer vastly from the congregationalism of New 
England, which makes each congregation an in- 
dependent body, not contaminated by nor respon- 
sible for the sins of any other congregation. If, 
then, there be anywhere in our church a man 
practicing the crime of slaveholding, we bear to 
him and his sin the same relation that we would, 
if he were a member of the particular church to 
which we belong. Would we gain permission of 
our consciences to sit down at the Lord’s table 
with such a man in our own churches? Then 
we should feel the same unwillingness were the 
man a thousand miles off. If we commune with a 
wicked man, not knowing him to be such, we con- 
tract no guilt. But if we know him to be guilty of 
notorious and scandalous crimes, we partake of 
his guilt in holding communion and fellowship 
with him; for such a communion is an admission 
that the crimes he commits are not in our judg- 
ment inconsistent with Christian character. This 
conclusion is unavoidable, unless we give up en- 
tirely the distinguishing feature of Presbyterian- 
ism—its unity—which none of us could think of 
doing. 

Many persons maintain that the session of each 
church is independent of the higher courts, in the 
matter of judging of the qualifications of its own 
members. ‘The constitution has indeed vested 
sessions with this right—that is, no Presbytery, 
Synod, or Assembly, can examine and admit can- 
didates to a particular church; because that is the 
province of the session. But the session must 
judge of the qualification of its members and ap- 
plicants for membership, by the standard put into 
their hands by the Assembly. Suppose, as has fre- 
quently been the case, a slaveholder applies for 
‘admission to one of our churches, bringing a cer- 
tificate of regular standing from a church in the 
South; or suppose that one of our people in 
regular standing becomes a slaveholder, and ap- 
plies on a sacramental occasion for church privi- 
leges; can the session refuse the first applicant, 
or discipline the second, in the exercise of this 
right of judging of the qualifications of its own 
members? No. For if the slaveholder should 
appeal and complain, and carry his case through 
Presbytery and Synod, up to the Assembly, the 
court of the last resort, that court has already de- 
clared that slaveholding is no bar to Christian com- 
munion. He has his Christian character endorsed 
by that decision, and comes down to the church, 
at whose door he knocked for admittance and was 
refused, with instructions to the session to receive 
him, or be censured for contumacy. 

There is no method of guarding our communion 
tables from the approach of slaveholders, so long 
as we are bound by the decisions of the higher 
courts. The Assembly, and not the session, set- 
tles the terms of the communion; and, as the As- 
sembly has decided that holding slaves is no fault 
in a man’s religious character, sessions are bound 
to receive such characters, or else incur the charge 
of rebellion and nullification. How often is it 
the case, that a session suspends a church mem- 
ber because his moral character has been proved, 
to their satisfaction, to be immoral; and yet a 
higher court sends him back in good and regular 
standing, against the Anowledge and clear convic- 
tions of the session. According to our system, 
the session of a particular church is only the 
agent appointed by the General Assembly to ex- 
amine and admit to communion such as the As- 
sembly has decided may commune. The only re- 
lief we have from such a situation is in withdraw- 
ing from the authority and supervision of the 
higher courts, which have, contrary to the word 
of God, imposed such a yoke upon the Lord’s 
faithful people. 

This position is strengthened by the fact, that 
the Assembly is a representative body, and all the 
individual members of the various churches are 
its constituents. The Assembly, when it speaks 
on any matter of doctrine or duty, speaks for the 
entire church, without exception. Now, its lan- 
guage in 1845, as all the world knows, is pro- 
stavery. That language then is, legally and ac- 
cording to the principles of representation, our 
voice, and our speech uttered in the ear of the 
world. Can, therefore, an anti-slavery minister, 


‘having promised “subjection to his brethren in 


the Lord,” preach a sentiment, however impor- 
tant, in opposition to the declared sentiment of 
the whole church, uttered in General Assembly. 
without manifesting the existence of a breach of 
the unity, which characterizes a Presbyterian 
church? The doctrine of representation is a 
clear doctrine of the Bible; and wherever you 
find it reduced to practice, whether in religion or 
politics, it identifies, not personally, but in respon- 
sibility, the constituent with the representative. True, 
our ministers preach against the sin of slavery, 
notwithstanding the decision of the Assembly of 
1845, but it is because they choose to obey God 
rather than man. Obedience to God and the dic- 
tates of their own consciences, requires them to 
disobey their brethren who have so wrongfully 
driven them to the alternative. Let God judge 
between them and us. é 


IL. 
Such withdrawal from the communion of the Pres- 
byterian church, as at organized, is a step 
forced upon us by the schismatical of the 


Assembly of 1845. 

We have all, and properly, been fearful of the 
sin of schism. But what is schism? From 1 Cor., 
i, 10, it is plain that schism is a up of 
the unity of judgment and feeling that bound the 
individual parts of the church together, Our 
democratic noticns concerning the omnipotence of 
majority have led us practically to attribute in- 

to the majority, am remembering = 
no 


minorities have rights, and : 





may be done by a majority, as well as by a minority 
of one. Now, the docteines of the Presbyterian 
church, from its existence in this country up to 
1845, were anti-slavery. No human lan could 
more forcibly express such sentiments, than the 
resolutions of 1818, already alluded to. We, in 
believing those sentiments, and in obeying the in- 
junction of our fathers, to “use our earnest and 
unwearied endeavors to efface this blot from our 
holy religion,” have proved ourselves to be the 
legitimate sons of the church, jealous for her hon- 
or and purity. But the Assembly of 1845, by an 
overwhelming majority, virtually revoked and an- 
nulled the resolutions of 1818, by proclaiming that 
slavery, Which had all along ‘been pronounced a 
gross crime, was “no bar to Christian communion,” 
but actually formed the bond of union in the church, 
ever since its organization. The ground on which 
we stood as anti-slavery Presbyterians was swept 
away by this action. An article was put into our 
creed, which, true to God and Liberty as our fa- 
thers were. we abominate and detest. ‘The Assem- 
bly of 1845 were schismatics. The guilt of schism 
lies at their door, not ours. If we leave the church, 
it will only be withdrawing from those who are not 
the old Presbyterian church, as it formerly was, 
but a new-fangled, hybridous anomaly, which has 
caused the world to open its eyes in leering won- 
der—rro-sLAVERY PRESBYTERIANISM. 

Tyranny and oppression always found, in Scot- 
land and on this continent, a sworn and sleepless 
enemy in Presbyterianism, until the year 1845, 
when American Presbyterianism went over, in 
form as well as fact, to the support of the most 
unjustifiable system of oppression the world ever 
saw. Roman slavery was the condition of men 
made prisoners by the fortunes of war, whose for- 
feited lives are doomed to the alternative of sla- 
very. But we have gone to Africa, and stolen her 
children who never warred against us, and-for no 
crime have subjected them to the condition of 
slaves. The perpetuation of this outrage is de- 
clared by the Assemby to be “no bar to Christian 
communion.” Can we, then, be faithful to our 
fathers, to our posterity, and, above all, to Almighty 
God, if we continue to act, as those must act who 
are bound by this decision? ‘Will it not be oblit- 
erating the heaven-wide distinction between truth 
and error, right and wrong? If, therefore, we do 
not wish our good to be evil spoken of, there 
seems to he no remedy but to withdraw from those 
who so richly merit the name of schismatics. 

To say that there is no express warrant in the 
Scriptures for a minority to withdraw from an 
unfaithful church, that has forgotten its vocation 
as a testimony-bearer against sin, is to put forth 
an argument which, by proving too much, proves 
nothing. It would condemn every secession that 
has ever taken place since the Christian Era. The 
secession of Gillespie and his associates from the 
church of Scotland, in 1734, was wrong. The se- 
cession of 1743, by Erskine, was wrong. And the 
late secession of the Free Church of Scotland 
was also wrong. Had the Free Church, when it 
withdrew, numbered but five ministers, instead 
of five hundred, multitudes would have stigma- 
tized the movement as a schismatical proceeding. 
Whereas, if it were schism at all, it were no less, 
had their numbers been quadrupled or decimated. 
Willison remained in the church of Scotland 
when Erskine left, although he coincided with the 
seceders in their view of the wrong and uncon- 
stitutionality of the church’s course. But did 
Willison ever effect any reform by his “ impartial 
testimony” and other labors? No. The church 
went on from bad to worse, until the good was 
overwhelmed with the evil, and a new secession 
became. necessary. 

The learned Dr. Campbell properly observes. 
that schism may and often does exist without sep- 
aration. Such schism already exists and rankles 
in the bosom of the Presbyterian church. We de- 
bar slaveholders from our communion tables, and 
slaveholders would not only debar us, but have 
been known to give up the like of us to the inflic- 
tion of mob violence. Is there not schism here— 
a complete breach both of doctrine and feeling? 
It originated not with us, but with the majority. 
who hate us because we love true Presbyterian 
principles on the subject of Human Rights, which 
they also hate. There are many duties incumbent 
on Christians, for which there is no express ver- 
bal warrant in the Scriptures. They are legiti- 
mate inferences from well-established principles. 
The duty of leaving a corrupt and schismatical 
majority, where there is no hope of reform, grows 
out of that class of injunctions, to be separate from 
all that and those which would destroy our char- 
acter as testimony-bearers for truth and holiness. lt 
is the inevitable result of such improper connec- 
tions, that our influence is lost upon those it 
should benefit, and we soon begin to feel less the 
value of our own principles, and ultimately find 
our level among our corrupt associates. 

Far be it from me to urge secession for every 
trifling difference of opinion; or to demand, like 
the Anabaptists, that the church should be im- 
maculate in order to be a church. But is slavery 
only a small speck on the garments of the church, 
which she has received necessarily, in her contact 
with the world? No; but a giant crime, that in- 
cludes almost every other. The church, then, by 
throwing the shield of its protection over this 
crime and its perpetrators, has compelled us either 
to violate our consciences by a traitorous acqui- 
escence, or to withdraw from her communion and 
be free to utter God’s truth on the subject. Satan, 
for diabolical purposes, has surrounded the whole 
subject of secession with terror, so as to frighten 
away most excellent and conscientious men from 
the path of duty at this crisis. I therefore repeat 
the sentiment, that in case we withdraw, we do 
not secede from the true Presbyterian church ; 
but the true Presbyterian church withdraws from 
a schismatical majority, which, under cover of the 
name merely, has given up, on the subject of Di- 
vine and Human Rights, some of the most essen- 
tial elements of Presbyterianism. And if we were 
to go to law for the name, and all the consequences 
of the name, our courts of justice would decide 
that we, and not they, are the true Presbyterian 
church. 

Il. 


Fidelity to our Southern brethren requires of us to 
withdraw. ? 
Some might suppose that such a step would in- 
dicate our contempt of those from whom we sepa- 
rated. But we despise no man, for all men are 
our brethren. We do not deny that there may 
be Christians among slaveholders, any more than 
we deny that Abraham, Peter, and Paul, were 
good men, notwithstanding their inconsistencies. 
But if they be Christians, guilty of practicing the 
enormity of slavery, then are we bound, by the 
tenderest as well as the strongest obligations, to 
rebuke them for the sin; for the Bible says, 
“Thou shalt in any wise rebuke thy neighbor, and 
not suffer sin upon him.” Discipline is God’s or- 
dinance for the removal of offences and the sanc- 
tification of believers. But the Assembly will not 
allow us to use this means of graee with our slave- 
holding brethren, because slavcholding, they say, 
is not a censurable offence. If, then, we care for 
their reformation, and would perform the duty of 
Christian rebuke, love to their interests for both 
worlds requires us to withdraw from their com- 
munion. This would be a token of our disappro- 
bation not to be misunderstood. If we speak against 
the sin, and yet go to the communion table with 
it, our words will be nothing—our conduct will be 
everything. They will reasonthus: Slaveholding 
cannot be so great a sin as Grotius and the As- 
sembly of 1818 say, or our brethren who esteem 
it so. would certainly not commune with it. If 
they hold fellowship with it at the Lord’s table, 
why so unsparingly denounce it inthe pulpit and 
the press? 
IV. 


The failure of all methods, thus far, for reforming 
the church. 

In May last, a convention of anti-slavery minis- 
ters and elders assembled in the city of Allegheny, 
to consult as to their duty, and to originate plans 
for purging the church of this gigantic evil, which, 
like a vampire, seems to be sucking her heart’s 
blood. They projected several sisthotts, such as 
opening a correspondence with the foreign church- 
es of our faith, establishing a religious anti-slavery 
paper, addressing a letter to all the Presbyterian 
churches of the United States, &c. It is a re- 
markable fact, that every one of these plans has 
failed of execution. Why is this? Is not slavery 
in the church a sin and disgrace, and is not the 
enterprise of removing it the cause of God? Is 
this failure to be interpreted as God’s frown both 
upon us and the cause? Are we taught by it that 
we are wrong, and should lend our influence to 
sanction and sanctify the system of slavery? No. 
But we are deeply convinced that the convention 
misunderstood the will of God at that crisis. The 
eyes of many who were mourning over the exist- 
ence of this sin in the church were turned to this 
meeting, ex ng the realization of sheir hopes ; 
that the action of this convention would open the 
way for terminating their guilty connection with 
slavery. The movement of the church 
the year before destroyed all hope of reformation, 
and seemed to confirm the ee tie: onevery 
page of ecclesiastical history, that “the church,” 
when she has deliberately espoused false doctrine, 
and sanctioned sinful practices, never REFORMS, ex- 
cept by the process of disintegration. Instead, 
however, of opening the door of escape, the conven- 
tion shut it. ‘The hope of the people so long de- 
ferred made their hearts sick; and hence the 
coldness that has crept over us since. Real Pres- 
byterians could not think of leaving the church 
in a disorderly manner. They hoped to move as 
a Presbytery, and thus carry their Presbyterian 
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very men, we are more courteously-entreated of 
late by our brethren than we formerly were. But 
are our principles better treated?- Ah! brethren, 
I elie ouapeus that these courtesies and prom- 
ises of reform are but the old artifices of Satan, 
lulling into the indulgence of a hope never to be 
realized those whom he could not terrify. Per- 
sonal flattery and kindness are more dangerous to 
a reformer and his cause than the gibbet or the 
rack. Staupitz, Luther’s guide at Erfurth, died 
in the communion of the church of Rome! If our 
brethren in the majority have any intentions to re- 
form slavery out of the churches, let them prove 
it by their actions in General Assembly. 


The ultimate and inevitable division of our churches. 
One of the weightiest reasons to be urged against 
our withdrawing from the church is, that it would 
divide congregations; and, as it is to be remember- 
ed that anti-slavery sentiments and action cannot 
take the place of faith in Jesus Christ, we should 
keep in view the grand leading object of all means 
and ordinances—the salvation of the soul. But 
the congregations that are now favored with anti- 
slavery ministers must eventually separate. Sup- 
pose these ministers to die. Would the anti-sla- 
very people in their congregations vote for a pro- 
slavery minister; or would the pro-slavery people 
vote for an anti-slavery minister? No. Then 
there will ultimately be a division, and that under 
circumstances much more unfavorable than such 
division would be xow. Generally speaking, the 
anti-slavery people in the churches have been 
made such by the plain, faithful preaching of their 
ministers. In some cases there is a minority and 
a majority on the subject, and the minister keeps 
his situation of pastor because he has gained the 
personal respect of his opponents; for experience 
testifies that men, who, on account of their preju- 
dices or party spirit, have not enlisted in the anti- 
slavery cause, and may even oppose it, neverthe- 
less respect and confide in those ministers who 
honestly and boldly advocate the cause of the op- 
pressed. Such ministers have the consciences of 
all men on their side, and consequently their re- 
spect; while those who are openly pro-slavery, or 
pro-slavery and anti-slavery both, are secretly de- 
spised, as traitors to God and Liberty, by the very 
men who would take advantage of their teachings, 
for political and party purposes. Therefore, by 
withdrawing now, and stating solemnly and affec- 
tionately the causes which compel a separation, 
the division, if any should occur, would take place 
without any personal feeling; whereas, if this 
event be put off till the churches wrangle through 
an election or two for new pastors, all the fruits 
of the spirit will perish. Now, is it magnanimous 
and just, in those ministers who have large num- 
bers of anti-slavery men in their congregations, 
converted to those views by their own labors, to 
leave the world, and allow their own children as 
it were tobe disinherited after their death? Is 
it not better and more courageous to look the dif- 
ficulty in the face now, and obviate it, rather than 
leave their beloved flocks to be torn and scattered 
by pro-slavery men? The confidence that anti- 
slavery people repose in their pastors should be 
more kindly treated than this. 
VI. 

Consistency requires of usto withdraw from the com- 
munion of the church. 

As citizens, interested in the welfare of our 
country, we have left the old political parties, and 
formed a new one, which has accomplished a great 
deal already, aud which is destined, we hope, to 
work out the liberation of the Government from 
the dominion of the slave power. Why was this 
done? Because both the Whig and Democratic 
parties had lapsed from their professed principles, 
and gone over to the support of slavery. . The or- 
ganization of the Liberty party was therefore a 
measure of necessity, growing out of this fact. 
But these old political parties are made up of good, 
bad, and indifferent, the last two classes composing 
the majority; and being thus constituted, it is no 
wonder they should swerve from the principles 
which their names import. You cannot keep im- 
proper persons from being connected with them. 
But the church is a body, selected by exumination 
from the world. No flagrant transgressor can 
force himself upon, nor remain in, her commu- 
nion. If he be found there, criminality rests upon 
the church officers. There is, therefore, no excuse 
for the existence of outrageous and notorious 
srimes in the church, while there may be some 
excuse for the existence of such things in the po- 
litical parties. Yet, we seceded from those par- 
ties, after an ineffectual struggle to reform them, 
and have set up a new organization, which has done 
more in the way of reform, by reflexive influence, 
than we ever accomplished within them. But the 
church, as before proved, has apostatized from her 
principles on the great subject of Human Rights, 
and has become more hopeless, on this score, than 
either of the old political parties. They are ex- 
hibiting some signs of life of late. Revolution 
and dismemberment will soon prepare the way 
for their regeneration, by combining the. homoge- 
neous, and forming them into a new organization. 
But the church, in this respect, has put on the 
appearance of death. Wesee no symptom of re- 
form; for to annul the action of 1845, and say, 
with our fathers, that slavery, being a gross crime, 
is an insurmountable bar to Christian communion, 
would be an admission that the Assembly of 1845 
was either not honest or not intelligent ; and this 
requires too much humility for a General Assem- 
blytodisplay. It is said, however, that the church 
cannot be entirely pure in this world. Very true. 
Demanding immaculate holiness among fallible 
men was the great fault of the Anabaptists of old, 
against whom Calvin, in his Institutes, defends 
himself and us at such length. But, brethren, 
because we cannot have entire perfection in the 
church, is that a reason why we should commune 
with the perpetrators of a crime which involves 
the breach of every precept of the Decalogue? 
Strange logic, this. To tolerate the greatest sins, 
because, from the infirmities of human nature, we 
cannot avoid the smallest! Now, if duty to God 
and truth called us to leave the old political par- 
ties, on account of their corruptions, which were 
scarcely avoidable, does not duty in a louder tone 
call us to leave the church, when it has gone over 
hopelessly to the sanctioning and committing of 
crime? With what consistency can we censure 
the old political parties, and call upon the true- 
hearted to leave them, while we maintain our 
present position in a church worse than they? 
Thus are we hamstrung in politics, because we 
will be inconsistent in religion. Thus, our min- 
isters expose themselves to the natural suspicion, 
that it is their salaries and their ease that keep 
them in a church of which they have no hope that 
it will be reformed. It may be said, that, if we 
leave the church, we lose our influence with it. 
But what influence for good have we exerted dur- 
ing the last ten years? At the very time we 
“used our influence” most, the Assembly of 1845 
retrograded a whole century! No! the truth is, 
we have no influence upon our pro-slavery breth- 
ren, but they have influence upon us. While we 
are so inconsistent as to commune with slavery, 
and to baptise it in the name of the Father, and 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost, we cannot have, nor 
do.we deserve to have, any influence. On the 
contrary, we will be despised for not feeling the 
force of and appreciating our own principles. 


Another consideration, and one that presses with 
mountain weight upon my mind, is, that the present 
position of the church is producing an alarming amount 
of infidelity in the world, and a terrible degeneracy 
among ourselves. 

The church was designed by her Great Head 
to be the salt of the earth and the light of the 
world. Woe be to her, when her light has be- 
come darkness, and her salt has lost its savor. 
She then becomes a stumbling-block to the world 
and a rock on which men make shipwreck, instea 
of an ark for their salvation. There is, in our 
country, a large class of humane, philanthropic 
men, who are better acquainted with the profes- 
sors of religion than with religion itself. These 
men are taught that “the church,’ by its minis- 
ters and members, is the correct expounder of the 
Christian religion. They feel in their very hearts’ 
core a conviction of the unparalleled turpitude of 
American slavery ; and, when they see ministers 
and elders in the North apologizing for the sys- 
tem, and ministers and elders in the South prac- 
ticing the system, they come to the conclusion, 
that Christianity is a slaveholding religion, and 
the church is a brotherhood of thieves. Moham- 
medanism, the world over, emancipates the slave 
the very moment he is converted to the faith of 
his master. But the American Christian sells his 
fellow-man and his fellow-Christian for money! 
The following notice of a public sale is taken from 
the Savannah (Georgia) Republican of the 3d of 
March, 1845, the same year that marks the grand 
apostacy of the Presbyterian church from her an- 
cient faith. After describing the plantation, the 
notice adds: 


“ Also, at the same time and place, the following 
negro slaves, to wit: Charles, Peggy, Antonett, 
Davy, September, Maria, Jenny, and Isaac, levied 
on as the property of Henry T. Hall, to satisfy a 
mortgage, issued out of the McIntosh Superior 
Court, in favor of the Board of Directors of the 
Theological Seminary of the Synod of South Car- 
olina and Georgia, against said Henry T. Hall. 
Conditions, cash. 

“C. O'Nzat, Deputy Sheriff M. C” 

Now, let an ingenuous benevolent man of the 
world read this advertisement, and what effect 
must it produce on his mind? He instinctively 
shudders and recoils from a religion that can ce- 
ment the walls of its theological seminaries with 
the blood and tears of sundered families! ‘He 
points to the Bey of Tunis, who has emancipated 
every slave in his dominions, and contrasts with 
this act of * Heathen the Presbyterians of the 

ni erecting seminaries and paying the 
salaries of theological Ficions at 
which Heathenism would blush. o so blind 
as not to see that such things as these must 





spread an inillelity over the land more dangerous 
than that prduced by Paine’s “ Age of Reason? 
Think, then,of the church driving men into in- 
fidelity ! j a 

Now, bretiren, that seminary at Columbia is 
our seminary, Those professors are our profes- 
sors. That ict of infamy, 80 unblushingly com- 
mitted befor: the sun, by the doctrine of repre- 
sentation an( Presbyterial unity, is ours. We 
sanction it by sitting down to the communion table 
with it. This outrage upon all decency is pub- 
lished all overithe land, and it never has been re- 
buked by anycourt of the church, and it never 
will be; and 4 notorious crime, not censured, is 
either approved, or is not considered censurable. 

The world :tembles as it reads, in the doings of 
1845, that the Presbyterian church will enslave 
and chattelize its own converts. And well may 
the world tremble, when it reads on the page of 
history, that, in the name of Religion and Liberty, 
the most terrible outrages have been inflicted on 
humanity Crime in the church, when the pulpit 
thunders against it, and when discipline is armed 
against it, is comparatively harmless. But when 
that crime becomes sanctioned and sanctified by 
church legislation, and by the practice of those 
whose piety it were treason to doubt, mankind may 
shudder at the existence of such a religion. His- 
tory has just'y charged the Church of Rome with 
all the bloedy scenes enacted during the French 
Revolution. The priests taught the people that 
Popery was the only and pure Christianity. The 
people saw that “the church” was the sworn ene- 
my of all liberty, and the sworn friend of absolute 
tyranny. They therefore undertook to destroy 
Christianity from the face of the earth. But the 
French peoyle were deceived. They mistook the 
Whore of Bubylon for the pure spouse of Christ. 
Could they have seen Christianity in her pristine 
character, liberty-loving and liberty-giving, the 
history of that revolution would not have horri- 
fied the world. The future historian, also, will 
lay at the door of the church in general, and ours 
in particular,the guilt of that infidelity that is 
sweeping over the United States like a flood. 
We are misrepresenting Christianity, in regard 
to a subject on which the American mind feels 
most intensely—that of personal liberty. As a 
church, we authorize, like Tyrus of old, and the 
Whore of Babylon, a “trade in the persons of 
men,” irrespective of color or religion. For all 
the infidelify which such a course must inevita- 
bly produce, we are accountable to God and the 
world. | 

We or op say of slavery, as we do of drunk- 
enness aml adultery, that it is practiced in secret. 
in defianfe of the laws of the church. We can- 
not say that it is “tolerated” by the wicked con- 
nivance pf some sessions, presbyteries, and sy- 
nods, in fhe land. But the perpetrators of this 
high criye against God and man have been can- 
onized ty the solemn and almost unanimous vote 
of the whole Presbyterian church in General 
Assembly ; declaring that slaveholding is “no bar 
to Chri¢ian communion,” but actually constitutes 
the “bad of union” in the church. The an- 
nouncenent of this vote was hailed with accla- 
mation, ind brought forth a motion, which was 
carried, that public thanks be rendered to Almigh- 
ty God br the unanimity with which they did the 
deed! 

But ifthe effects of our pro-slavery action are 
such out pf the church, they are no less desolat- 
ing among ourselves. ‘The tone and character of 
our preashing are changed. A coldness and leth- 
argy hassettled down upon the bosom of the church 
in general, and the lamentable departure of vital, 
warm-hearted godliness from both ministers and 
people, is 2 commonplace remark in all our re- 
ligious periodicals. Sabbath breaking, even among 
ministers and people, is common; for if slavehold- 
ing be right, travelling and trading on the Sab- 
bath cannot be wrong. If slaveholding be right, 
to manufacture iron for the slaves’ shackles on the 
Sabbath cannot be wrong. If we swallow the 
camel, surely it is affectation to strain at a gnat. 
Ah! brethren, God has a controversy with us. 
We have turned aside the needy from his right. 
We have oppressed the poor. We have shut our 
ears and steeled our hearts against the cries of 
our enslaved brethren, and the God of the op- 
pressed has cursed us. The leading men in the 
church dare not unfold the real cause and remedy 
of our spiritual backsliding, else they would be 
hurled from their high places by that mysterious 
Power which rules the church and the State, and 
revenges itself upon all who deny its authority. 
Hence this duty must be performed by others. 


VIIL. 

While we remain in connection with the Preshyte- 
rian church, as at present constituted, we ourselves 
are enslaved. 

The doctrine of representative unity, the lead- 
ing feature of Presbyterianism, subjects us to the 
corrupt will and policy of the-majority. The 
brethren, without our consent, and in contempt of 
our principles, have altered the articles of our 
faith on the great subject of Divine and human 
rights. They have brought about a schism in 
the church, by thrusting dogmas into our mouths 
which we repudiate and abhor. When we dare 
to complain, we are chided, and told, in the domi- 
neering tone of a reckless majority, that we are 
“merely tolerated,” and despised for our insignifi- 
cance in numbers and influence. Our proscrip- 
tion is so entire, that not asingle anti-slavery man 
is known to have avoice in any of the boards that 
control the policy of the church. Such a man, if 
he desired to serve his Master in a mission to the 
heathen, would meet with a rejection by the for- 
eign board; nor could he receive a commission 
from the domestic board to preach a free Gospel 
among the destitutions of our own country. The 
Gospel, in the hands of modern Presbyterians, 
must go forth through the world as Paul went to 
Rome, in chains. But suppose this were not so: 
Suppose that a man of our principles could be 
commissioned by the foreign or domestic board, 
he must be supported in his field of labor, in part 
at least, in the way the Theological Seminary at 
Columbia is supported, by the price of blood. 
Funds, which have poisoned the peace and endan- 
gered the unity of the Free Church of Scotland, 
and which her conscientious people are struggling 
to throw back into our guilty lap, because they 
were plundered from the poor slave, make up, in 
part, the salaries of all our missionaries, foreign 
and domestic. We must either have no conscience 
at all in such matters, or must decline the service 
altogether. We are taking the bread out of the 
mouths of three millions of heathen slaves at home, 
and sending it at vast expense to the heathen on 
the other side of the globe. What missionary of 
our board in foreign lands, stung by the reproach- 
es of intelligent heathenism, dare rebuke this in- 
consistency and hypocrisy of the church, without 
forfeiting his standing and his bread? The gag is 
in his mouth, and although his heart may be burst- 
ing for utterance of his sympathy with those who 
are robbed of every right, and lie bleeding on the 
wayside, he speaks, if at all, at his peril. 

The board of education has proved its submis- 
sion to the American Moloch, by shutting the 
mouths of any of its beneficiaries who opened 
them for the dumb. No man can receive its as- 
sistance unless he enter into a contract, either ex- 
press or implied, that he seal up his sympathies 
and his utterance for the slave. Perhaps a more 
complete espionage has characterized the opera- 
tions of this board than any other ; for our masters 
know that a pious, well-educated, and free minis- 
try, would do in the United States what it did 
in the Roman empire—sound the death knell of 
slavery. The board of publication, in imitation 
of Rome, has set up an “Index Expurgatorias,” 
to purge our Presbyterian’ literature of all anti- 
slavery sentiments. In their republication of Dr. 
Keith’s work on the Prophecies, they have ab- 
stracted whole passages, and compelled that learn- 
ed man, without his knowledge and without his 
will, to sanction the vilest system of outrage that 
ever insulted God or injured man. Our people 
cannot read the books of their own board without 
having their minds poisoned with pro-slavery in- 
fluence. Even our collection of psalms and hymns 
has been subjected to the inexorable censorship of 
the slave power. Every verse which had refer- 
ence to slavery and oppression, and constituted a 
prayer to Heaven for its abolition by the spread 
of a free Christianity, has been expurgated. If 
one of our ministers in his pulpit utter a senti- 
ment against slavery, there stands an elder to stop 
his mouth with the preamble and resolutions of 
1845, and to remind him of his promise to be 
“ subject to his brethren in the Lord.” If; in obe- 
dience to his conscience and the word of God, he 
debars slaveholders from the Lord’s table, he is 
told by the ubiquitous agent.of the brethren, that 
the wHoLE church, in General Assembly, including 
himself, solemnly declared that slavery,as it ex- 
ists in the United States, “isno bar to Christian 
communion.” We cannot throw our contributions 
into any channel of benevolence open to us as 
Presbyterians, without knowing that they are 
mingled with the price of blood, and go to propa- 
gate a religion that does not hesitate to enslave its 
own converts, For if Presbyterians in the Unit- 
ed States, where the Gospel has been preached for 
two hundred years, will enslave their own breth- 
ren in Christ, what moral principle stands in 
the way of their doing it in Africa, in Asia, in 
South Am or wherever such servitude is 
known? Thus are we manacled with the slave. 
Our rights as free Presbyterians are cloven down, 
and we are left with but one poor privilege-—that 
of submitting to our degradation. : 

Brethren, shall we continue criminally indiffer- 
ent to this state of things, and sink down to dis- 
honored graves, cursed as cowards by those who 
are struggling for the right? Or shall we unfurl 
our elena old banner to the breeze, on whose 
ample folds are inscribed those truthful words— 


“Presbyter the eternal enemy of all op- 
pression, civil or religious ?” 


heart whether, in the movement I have pro- 
in the suggestions I have made in its 


_ Brethren, Ihave done. He who searches the 
posed, and ade in it 
favor, I have been actuated by a sincere desire for 


4 





His glory and the good of His blood-bought 
church. Humbly appealing to Him for the recti- 
tude of my intentions, and affectionately urging 
the above thoughts upon your candid considera- 
tion, I await the action of the next General Assem- 
bly, as deciding the question, whether we shall 
march out of our present church organization, to 
the rescue and support of true Presbyterianism, 
or remain to rejoice over the reformation of our 
beloved Zion. PressyTer. 





For the National Era. 
LINES ON THE DEATH OF J. J. GURNEY. 


Suggested by reading the folowing passage, relative to his 
death, in the‘ Norwich News.’ 

“How affecting is the thought, that the tongue which 
pleaded go eloquently and effectively for the Gospel of God 
and the best interests of man, now cleaves to the roof of his 
mouth, and is silent in the dust.” 

Oh, shed no bitter tears! weep not for him! 
Nor deem the music of his voice doth cease ; 

We hear it not amid the great earth’s din, 
Lost to our cars its melody of peace ; 

But like the music to the sky-lark given, 

In soaring up, it melteth into heaven. 


That summer voice hath found its triumph tone, 
From angel’s jewelled harp ’tis poured 

In full, rich strains, about “the great white throne,” 
Where patriarch seraphs have adored. 

And upward as the swelling anthems go, 

We catch not there earth’s under-tone of wo. 


There is no blighted hope, or smitten love, 

To mingle sadness with the notes of joy ; 
The music and the bliss God gives above 

Have not earth’s haunting discord and alloy. 
The highest strains grow sad and fainting here, 
The lowest strains swell out in triumph there. 


The “Gospel of great joy,” and mighty love, 
His kind lips spoke to all while with us here; 

That Gospel’s promise is made sure above, 
Its*faith is lost in full fruition there. 

His spirit keeps one trace of earth alone— 

’Tis love; and love hath found its native home. 


The wild bird leaves no note on glen or hill, 
It leaves no path upon the viewless wind; 
Not thus is voice of love—it echoes still, 
Mis wide, deep track of love is left behind. 
His love is here—his love is borne above, 
Thus earth and heaven are linked by love. 


“The good die not ;” on earth he liveth yet, 
His pulses throb in holy deeds and true; 
And where he trode time’s desert plains are wet 
With life-sustaining and life-giving dew. 
Still live the seeds of truth he scattered here, 
The blades are green—their harvest shall appear. 


Oh, no! not “ silent” is that gentle voice; 
Lay to his quiet deeds of love your ear— 
They whisper, “ Pilgrim! labor and rejoice 
In this world work—rest in another sphere.”’ 
Oh, yes! the great man’s acts are left to teach, 
The good man’s holy life is left to preach. 


Hark! from that life what swelling tones of love 
Gush out upon the heart’s clear, quiet air, 

Like music sounding from some harp above, 
And richly full of power and prayer; 

With a deep pathos stirring up the blood, 

And waking in the soul the sleeping good. 


Calling to labor, earnest, prompt, and high, 
The whitening harvest of the world to save, 
Bidding us still by love the orphan’s sigh, 
And loose by tireless toil the stricken slave; 
With iron-cutting vote, and voice, and pen, 
To file man’s galling fetters off from men. 


To give to all the holy Word of God, 
To carry comfort to the prison door, 
To lend our golden treasures to the Lord, 
And send out bread unto the starving poor ;* 
To plant in every word love's vital seed, 
And leave love’s hindly dew on every deed. 


The veil of darkness from earth’s heart to rend, 
Letting God’s light fall in a rich shower, 

To make His glory our one spring and end, 
Our life’s grand, moving motive power ; 

To prove our love to Heaven by love to man, 

And act our little part upon a mighty plan. 


April 12. 


Cc. 


* The deceased was not only well known as an active Abo- 
litionist, but was.a supporter of Bible Societies, a visiter of 
prisons, and was benevolent on the universal scale. One of 
his last acts was to give £500 to the starving Irish. 

insta te 


For the National Era. 
A PLAN FOR THE ABOLITION OF SLAVERY. 


BY A NORTH CAROLINIAN. 


A strong and universal impression prevails in 
the Southern States, that slavery is a momentous 
evil, and few will_be found to maintain the con- 
trary. But great as are the present evils of the 
system, and threatening as are the auguries of 
the future, it is futile to expect the Southern peo- 
ple to relinquish voluntarily the property in their 
slaves, unless a prospect of immediate advantage 
is offered them. The enlightened few may be as 
clear as the noon-day sun, that abolition would 
awaken new energies of production, and in a very 
limited time restore ten-fold the value of the 
slaves; but the mass must be presented with an 
inducement which appeals to the bluntest mental 
perception. They must be presented with a con- 
sideration in hand for their slaves. 

It has occurred to me, that a scheme may be de- 
vised eminently calculated to win the support of 
both wings of the Confederacy, the North and the 
South, when its merits shall be duly weighed. 

The plan I suggest is simply the assumption 
by the Federal Government, with the consent of 
the slaveholding States, to pay the owners for the 
slaves. The number of slaves in 1840 was nearly 
2,500,000; and at present they may amount to 
nearly three millions; for the sake of round num- 
bers, we will say 3,000,000. These, rated at the 
average value of $250, would be worth $750,000,000. 
But, since slavery is allowed to be a great moral 
and political evil, fraught with impending dan- 
gers, the slaveholders would compromise for 
$500,000,000. This sum, great as it may appear, 
is nothing in comparison with the resources of 
this country. It is not greater, perhaps less, in 
proportion to the population and wealth of the 
country at the two periods, than the debt incur- 
red by the war of the Revolution and the last 
war. Even the present war, should it continue 
four years, will cost a sum equal to what would 
be necessary to accomplish the beneficent measure 
of peaceful abolition. Great Britain owes, and 
yearly pays,the interest upon eight times five hun- 
dred millions, besides raising one hundred mil- 
lions of our money, to support the current ex- 
penses of Government. The interest of her pub- 
lic debt is one hundred and fifty millions; and, 
‘as above stated, her annual expenses in support 
of her army and navy and civil Government, one 
hundred millions. 

Theinterest on $500,000,000 at 4 per cent. would 
only be $20,000,000; and if we add $30,000,000 
for the annual charge of Government, the whole 
sum to be raised would amount to $50,000,000 
yearly, which is just one-fifth part of what Eng- 
land raises annually. This would be to begin 
with; but the burden would grow lighter with 
the rapidly developing energies and resources of 
our country. Will it be believed that our coun- 
try cannot raise such a sum without serious incon- 
venience ? 

I have alluded to what England is now doing 
in the way of raising money. But her present 
efforts are nothing in comparison with what they 
were thirty-five years ago, towards the close of 
the French and American wars. At that time, 
the population and resources of Great Britain 
were little more than half what they now are; 
and yet the Government of that great country 
raised yearly from ninety to one hundred millions 
of pounds sterling; or, in our money, from four 
hundred and fifty to five hundred millions of dol- 
lars! Willit be believed that the Government 
of this country cannot easily meet the interest of 
a sum which Great Britain raised in a single year, 
more than the third of a century ago? : 

But a vast difference between. a war expendi- 
ture and such a one as I have suggested for the 
abolition of slavery, is this: War expenditures 
are frequently made out of the country, where 
they can give no stimulus to trade. Such were 
the immense sums spent by England in the French 
and American wars; and such is the case with 
our present Mexican war. But the disbursement 
in the purchase of the slaves would be wholly 
within the limits of the United States, and would 
give an impulse to the manufactures, mechanic 
arts, and internal trade of the country, which 
they never received before. The emancipation of 
the slaves would at once bring three millions of 
customers into market; and their former owners, 
with five hundred millions of Government stock 
in their hands, bringing.them a yearly interest of 
twenty millions, would be enabled to improve their 
lands, build railroads, and establish mannfacto- 
ries, and thereby give immense encouragement to 
the industry of the whites and blacks of both 
sections of the Union. 

To meet the expenses of such a plan of aboli- 
tion, it would doubtless become necessary to main- 
tain such a rate of duties upon importations as 
would produce the greatest revenue. But it is a 
well-ascertained principle in political economy, 
. that the highest rate is not that which yields the 

most revenue; so Seat, while the free trader 
would be guarantied against exorbitant tariff 
laws, the manufacturer would for many years be 
secure of necessary protection. Commerce would 
flourish by the largely augmented demand for 
foreign as well as domestic goods. Agriculture, 
which looks for its profits to the other branches 
of eg would partake in the general pros- 

y: 


But the effect of abolition upon the character 
of the country is not to be overlooked, as well as 
its tendency to strengthen the nation in a military 
point of view. At present, foreigners regard us, 
notwithstanding our prosperity, as but an ill-ce- 
mented mass of discordant materials; and all 
know where the blow would light, in the event of 
war with a first-rate Power. All feel that sla- 
very is the assailable point, and none feel or depre- 
cate it more than the enlightened men of South 
Carolina. This apprehension was tacitly con- 
fessed by the whole outh, during the late contro- 
versy with England about Oregon. But if that 
danger be now past, let them not hope that all 
similar dangers be so happily averted. War 
isa contanenee Wile nations cannot always ex- 
pect to avoid, especially those nations whose 
weakness mi e it, or whose policy towards 








; provok 
their neighbors may precipitate it, But if slavery 


were removed, we should be impregnable. Our 
domestic enemy would be turned into our stanch- 
est friend. Owing to the existence of slavery, 
no part of the country, no nation of the world, js 
so exposed as the Southern States. With slavery 
abolished, none would be more competent to self- 
defence, with its hard-handed, strong-armed, black 
peasantry, inured to the climate, and overflowing 
with gratitude to the country which had given 
them the boon of freedom. 

If any Southern man doubts that the liberated 
slaves would demean themselves quietly, I invite 
him to inquire into the condition of the emanci- 
pated slaves in the British West Indies, where 
eight hundred thousand bondmen received their 
freedom in a day, with prayers and gratitude to 
God ; and who, in thirteen years, have not given 
the first instance of disorder or insubordination. 
Yet the blacks of the West Indies constitute 
nine-tenths of the population. 

To the Northern people I would say, in antici- 
pation of objections, that the gift of five hundred 
millions would not be to the slaveholder, but to 
the slave. And are not the humane and generous 
people of the North willing to incur some expense 
and inconvenience, to rescue the black race from 
bondage, and our common country from the shame 
and danger which attends slavery ? 

To the Southern people I would say, Is it not 
better to compromise for two-thirds, or even*half 
the value of the slaves, than to slumber over the 
impending dangers which beset the institution on 
every side? Would you not exchange a present 
dangerous acquisition for certain prospective good 
to yourselves and country? Have you no appre-- 
hensions that your slaves may fall far below the 
estimate I have placed upon them; that the over- 
production of cotton, sugar, tobacco, and rice, may 
in a few years render the slaves a burden to you? 
Then, if you do not fear these things, you must 
dread the consequences of their rapid increase. 
When their number was only a million, the in- 
crease in ten years was little more than two hun- 
dred thousand ; but from 1830 to 1840 the increase 
was half a million; by 1850, the increase will be 
six hundred and odd thousand ; and so the decen- 
nial increase goes on augmenting, until in a few 
years they will number many millions. Thus. 
while the South becomes numerically stronger, it 
in fact will be weaker for defence against a for- 
eign foe. 

Those who have at heart the welfare of the 
slaves should be willing to sacrifice much for 
peaceable abolition. ‘The history of St. Domingo, 
as well as of France, will demonstrate the folly 
of looking to bloody revolutions for any substan- 
tial good to mankind, especially where tyranny 
and ignorance have for ages held sway. If any 
good comes of such violence, it can only be after 
a long series of disorder and misrule. 

In addition to the ordinary resources of Gov- 
ernments, ours has an immense fund in the pub- 
lic lands. Their proceeds alone would redeem 
the debt incurred by the abolition; so that the 
Government would only have to raise the interest 
of the debt from the ordinary imposts and taxes. 

I may observe here, that, in the event of aboli- 
tion, the natural tendency of the black popula- 
tion, as now, would be south. The immense pe- 
cuniary resources of the planters, with their five 
hundred millions of stock, would create an un- 
wonted demand for labor; and the blacks, being 
constituted by nature for a warm latitude, would 
crowd from the more northern slave States to the 
extreme South. Their places, in turn, would be 
supplied by the whites from the free States, who. 
slavery out of the way, would gladly emigrate to 
Maryland, Virginia, Kentucky, North Carolina, 
and Tennessee; and, indeed, to the highlands of 
the Gulf States. The tendency of the black pop- 
ulation to the south might be seconded by legisla- 
tion, without doing violence to natural right. The 
low lands of the South Atlantic and Gulf States, 
which are uncongenial to the white man, are per- 
haps better adapted than any other portion of the 
Union to the constitution of the negro. This re- 
gion embraces the whole of Florida, and perhaps 
the greater part of Louisiana, with portions of 
other States. If, in this portion of the South, the 
liberated negroes were admitted to political priv- 
ileges which were denied them elsewhere, they 
would have every motive of interest and of ambi- 
tion to go thither. But, in their present ignorant 
and degraded condition, they would be indiffer- 
ently qualified to exercise the elective franchise : 
a circumstance which would warrant the estab- 
lishment of a literary qualification, and, if thought 
necessary, a property qualification superadded. | 
have made the suggestion of separating the races 
by this gentle process, in order that those who en- 
tertain strong antipathies against color may not 
be frightened from their propriety by the bare 
mention of abolition. ‘The success of West India 
emancipation shows how chimerical is the eppre- 
hension of danger from the two races living in 
community with each other. I might suggest, 
further, that the land proprietors in the extreme 
South would hardly feel disparaged by the dark 
hue of their tenantry, since their wealth and in- 
telligence would give them a caste and consequence 
similar in all respects to that of the aristocratic 
classes in Europe. Harrison. 

For the National Era. 
LOOK NOT On TEE WINE CUP. 


BY MARIANNA HENDEE. 
“Look not on the wine cup,” the wise man hath sung, 
For’tis purpled with blood drops from broken hearts wrung! 
It lures to betray thee—the strong man hath fell, 
And genius doth bow to the Circean spell. 
Oh, turn from the siren! list not to the song 
That wiles with its melody Pleasure’s gay throng; 
Her chalice is mingled, but drink it not up, 
Or thou’lt find that a serpent is coil’d in the cup! 


Away, then, there’s danger, there’s death in the bowl! 
It poisons the body—it murders the soul! 

Ay, of souls to this Moloch is sacrifice made, 

And sister and danghter are asking for aid. 

But a blot on your manhood, if manhood you claim, 
For woman is pleading, is kneeling in vain ! 

And the lone hearthstone echoes the orphan’s faint cry, 
As you pass, like the Levite, unheedingly by. 


Ye may tell of your charter of liberty given ; 

But, sons of the Pilgrims, the chains are not riven! 
No! ye are not freemen while tamely ye bow 

To a bondage more servile than Afric doth know! 
Then rouse for onr country! be strong to subdue! 

By your homes, by your altars, we charge you be true! 
The watchword is onward— tis echoed on high, 

And the heart of a nation hath thrill’d in reply. 


We herald glad tidings—we haste to thy need! 
There is hope for the hopeless, for Mercy doth plead ; 
And the good and true-hearted, throughout the broad land, 
To thee have stretch’d forth the Samaritan hand! 
Thy chain hath been heavy, thy spirit is crushed ; 
But no, thou’rt not friendiess—look up from the dust! 
Come, pledge us in honor; here’s welcome to thee 
From true Washingtonians, who dare to be free! 
1847. 








OREIGN PERIODICALS.— 
REPUBLICATION OF 
THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
THE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW, 
THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, and 
BLACKWOOD’S EDINB’GH MAGAZINE. 


The above Periodicals are — in New York, immeidi- 
ately on their arrival by the British steamers, in a beautiful 
clear type, on fine white paper, and are faithful copies of the 
originals—Blackwood’s Maguzine being an exact fac-simile 
of the Edinburgh edition. 

The widespread fame of these splendid Periodicals renders 
it needless to say much in their praise. As literary organs, 
they stand far in advance of any works of a similar stamp now 
published, while the political complexion of each is marked 
by adignity, candor, and forbearance, not often found in works 
of a party character. 

They embrace the views of the three great parties in Eng- 
land— Whig, Tory, and Radical. “ Blackwood” and the “ Lon- 
don Quarterly” are Tory, the “Edinburgh Review” Whig, 
and the “ Westminster” Radical. The “North British” is 
of a more religious cast, being under the editorial supervision 
of the Rev. Dr. Chalmers, Edinburgh, and Sir David Baew- 
ster, and representing more particularly the Free Church 
movement in Scotland. 

The prices of the Reprints are less than one-third of those 
of the foreign copies, and, while they are equally well got up, 
they afford all that advantage to the American over the Eng- 
lish reader. 

TERMS. 


PAYMENT TO BE MADE IN APVANCE. 
For any one of the four Reviews, $3.00 per annum. 
For any two of the Reviews, *§.00 do, 


For any three of the Reviews, 7.00 = do. 

For all four of the Reviews, 8.00 do. 

For Blackwood’s Magazine, 3.00 do 

For Blackwood and the four Reviews 10.00 do. 
CLUBBING. 


Four copies of all or any of the above works will be sent to 
one address, on payment of the regular subscription for three. 
the fourth copy being gratis. 

0<>~ Remittances and communications must be made in ali 
cases without expense to the publishers. ‘The former may al- 
ways be done through a postmaster, by handing him the 
amount to be remitted, taking his receipt, and forwarding the 
receipt by mail} post paid; or the money may be enclosed in 
a letter, postpaid, directed to the publishers. - 

N.B. The postage on all these Periodieals is reduced by 
the late post-office law to about one-third the former rates, 
making a very important saving in the expense to mail sub- 

rs. 


scribe 
In most of the large Cities and Towns lying on the princi- 
pal ri and steambout routes in the United States, these 


a 
periodicals will be delivered FREE OF POSTAGE. 
LEONARD SCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
Jan. 7.—6m 112 Fulton street, New York. 


C FOSTER & CO.—To Printers througheut the United 
e States: Cuarves Foster, late Foreman of the Cincin- 
nati Type Foundry, and the inventor and builder of the press 
called Foster's Power Press, now used by the Cincinnati At- 
las, the Enquirer, Kendall & Barnard; also, the Frankfort 
Commonwealth, the Indiana State Journal, Cutler & Cham- 
berlin, formerly State printers, Indiana, &c. ; , the press 
lately used to print Cassius M. Clay’s paper, Lexington, Ken- 
tacky—would inform printers in the Western States and @se- 
where, that, after an experience of’fourteen years, he has, in 
connection with Bevan, Scott, § Co., in the city of Cincin- 
nati, established the manufactory of Power Presses, (being the 
only one west of the mountains,) Hand Presses, the Washing- 
ton, Smith, and Franklin Presses, of all sizes; also, Chases, 
Composing Sticks, Brass Rule, Type Cases, Galleys, Card, 
Job, and Embossing Presses, Printers’ and Bddkbinders’ Ma- 
terials of all gory We = = sey gone Ink, Cuts, 
Rules, fancy Job Type; , Types for Newspapers, Book 
and Job Types, from William flagar’s Type Foundry, New 
York; and also Western Type, manufactured in Cincinnati. 
All ordcrs directed to Foster & Co., corner of Seventh and 
Smith streets, or to Shepard & Co., No. 11 Columbia street, 
east of Main, Cincinnati, Ohio, will receive rom attention. 
C. FOSTER & CO. 


P.S. The subscribers will also furnish Castings, Steam 
Engines, Mill Works, Horse Powers, ines 
Serews for Hay, Lard, Tobacco, &e.; also, Straub’s Patent 
Portable Corn and F Mills, Corn Crushers and Shel- 


ers, Clark’s Patent Smut with other 
try, built to order, on reasonable terma. ne ‘4g 
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March 18, GEO, P. BURNHAM, of Boston, 
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OUNT PLEASANT BOARDING SC 
M Massachusetts ; Rev. 3. A. Nase, Ae ere 

This is a select family school, possessing every odventa e 
of location, and adapted. to the care and instruction of i . 
from cight years of age and upward, till thoroughly prepared 
for college or business. The terms, for board, tuition wash- 
ing, mending, fuel, and lights, are $160 per year, payable 
semi-annually in advance. The summer term will commence 
on Wednesday, the 4th of May, and continue till the Ist of 
October. Circulars, with numerous references and a more 
detailed account of the school, will be forwarded, on applica. 
tion to the Principal. 

The following is a report of President Hitchcock, Professor 
Tyler, and Rey, A. M. Colton, at a late examination : 

“The subscribers, having been requested by the Rey. Mr 
Nash to be present, as a committee, at the recent semi-annual 
examination of the Mount Pleasant Family School, wish to 
be understood as using no formal or unmeaning language 
when we express our high gratification at what we have seen 
and learned of the instraction and government of the schoo} 
and of its internal arrangements. The instruction in the 
mathematics and the Latin and Greek languages is accurate 
and thorough. ‘The pupil ie made to understand the princi. 
ples, while he is required to be familiar with the details 

arents who wish their sons to be well fitted for college may 
intrust them to Mr. Nash, with the assurance that half their 
college course will not have to be spent in learning what 
ought to have been mastered in the preparatory school, or 
worse still, laboriously unlearning the mistakes and errors 
they have imbibed from their early teachers. ; 


“We are happy to observe that good reading is deemed a 
prime accomplishment at Mount Pleasant; and the old-fas}, 
ioned practice of spelling, quite obsolete in some schoolg, is 


not only retained, but receives the prominence it deserves. 
We cannot refrain, also, from expressing our gratification with 
the interest and success of the school, the entire school, in 


the cultivation of vocal music—an art which, whether fro, 
its immediate inflauence on the minds and hearts of the pu- 
pils, or its value as a permanent acquisition for the improye- 


ment and embellishment of life, is worthy of the place it hely 
in the edacation of the ancients, and is beginning to holq 
again in some of the schools of Europe and our own country 
“We should not do justice to our own convictions, or to the 
merits of the school, did we not advert to the domestic ar. 
rangements, and declare our belief that it is, what it purports 
to be, a family school, in which the sacred sentiments of home 
and fireside are cherished, and the inestimable benefits of 
personal supervision and influence, of parental authority and 
affection, are secured to as great an extent as they well can 
ve secured anywhere else than under the parental roof. We 


have great confidence in the scholarly attainments and Chris- 
tian character of the Principal; we see in him the high aims 
and disinterested devotedness that betit the teacher; and we 


recommend the school with entire confidence to the patronage 
of an enlightened Christian public. 4 
“EDWARD HITCHCOCK, 
“WILLIAM 8S. TYLER. 
March 25, “A. M. COLTON. 
INE OF PACKETS BETWEEN PHILADELPHIA 
AND LIVER POOL.—To sail from Philadelphia the 25th 
of every month, and from Liverpool the 12th of every month. 
From Philadelphia to Liverpool. 
Thomas P. Cope, Capt. F. H. Miercken—February 25, June 
25, October 25. : 
Saranak, (new,) Capt. E. Turley—March 25, July 25, No- 
vember 25. r 
Susquehanna, Capt. A. Turley—April 25, August 25, Decem- 
ber 25. 


Wyoming, (uew,) Capt. J. W. Miercken—May 25, September 
25, January 25. 
From Liverpool to Philadelphia. 
Saranak, (new,) Capt. E, Turley—January 12, May 12, Sep- 
tember 12, 
Sregnenns, Capt. A. Turley—February 12, June 12, Octo- 
r 12, 
ag eon (new,) Capt. J. W. Miercken—March 12, July 12 
ovember 12, x. 
Thomas P. Cope, Capt. H. F. Miercken—April 12, August 
12, December 12. ; 
O&F~ These are first clase Philadelphia built ships, having 
spacious and elegant cabins, and combining every yual e 
render them safe and expeditious conveyances. 
abundantly supplied with stores of the best kind, and sail 
punctually, taking advantage of the tow and ice boats on the 
ne i 
Passage to Liverpool, $30; to Philadelphia, £20—withou: 
wines. H. & A. COPE & CO., Philwdelphin ™ 
Jan. 7. BROWN, SHIPLEY ,& CO., Liverpool. 
MPROVED LARD OIL.—Improved No. 1 Lard Oil, war- 
- ranted to burn equal to sperm. It being manufactured 
without acids, and the gum extracted, lamps are neither crust- 
ed nor machinery corroded in using it. It has been well tested 
on the Ohio, the Lakes,and some of the Atlantic cities, Orde rs 
soocinns wanee —_ of the United States and the British 
rovinces, and executed in any quantity, in strong barrels: 
half barrels. For sale by be ” ie 
THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oil Manufacturer, 
Jan. 7. No. 33 Water street, Cincinnati, Ohie. 


pe Awees, WRIGHT, & HATCH, Bank Nolte Eneruress 
and Printers, Corner of Fourth and Main streets, Cin- 
cinnati , Ohio. 

_ Bank Notes, Bonds, Bills of Exchange, Drafts, Bill Heads 
Cards, Seals, ke., &c., engraved ina superior style and at the 
shortest notice. 

This office has been established in this city for the past five 
years, and during that time has accumulated a stock of Dies 
for the execution of Bank Notes and similar work, unsur. 
passed for variety, béauty, and number. 

All work intrusted to this office will be done in Cincinnati 
and not in New York or any other Eastern city, thereby gay- 
aa ey in transportation. 

his office is under the immediate aupervision of GEORGE 
T. JONES, a practical Engraver, who has been in their em- 
ploy the last thirteen years. 

Portraits, Landscapes, and similar works, will be attended 
to, and executed in the first style of the art. 

- B. On hand, 75,000 sheets of superior Bank Note Paper, 
an. 7. 
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of varions tints. 
ea AGENCY for the sale of Anti-Siavery Publi- 
cations, No.5 Spruce street, New York—The subscri 

ber, as Agent of the Executive Committee of the American 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, would inform the friends 
of the cause that he has made arrangements with the pub- 
lishers of standard works on American Slavery, whereby he 
will be enabled to keep on hand, for sale at wholesale and re- 
tail, a full supply of the Anti-Slavery literature of this coun- 
try. There can be no doubt, that if the TRUTH, as it has been 
set forth by the advocates of emancipation, can be brought 
before the minds of our fellow-citizens, the most satisfactory 
results will be produced; and it is earnestly hoped that the 
facilities afforded by the establishment of this new Anti-Sla- 
very Depository will be suitably appreciated and improved. 

It is not deemed best to comprise in this advertisement a 
complete catalogue of the Bouks, Pamphlets, Tracts, Engrav- 
ings, &c., now on hand. Such a list will probably be prepared 
and extensively circulated in the Spring. It may, however, be 
well to say, that among a large assortment of Publications 
= be _— the awe 

emoir of Rey. Charles T. Torrey: Voices of F 'y 

Whittier, last edition; Liberty Minstrel, by ‘6. We chat 
last edition ; Barnes on American Slavery: Bacon on Ameri- 
can Slavery; Discussion between Rice and Blanchard: Home. 
written in prison, by C ‘'T. Torrey; Unconstitutionality of 
Slavery, by Spooner; Narrative of Lewis and Milton Clarke 
Reproof of the American Church; Condensed Bible Argu- 
ment, by a Virginian; Alvan Stewart’s Argument ; Winona 
the Brown Maid of the South ; the American Board and Slave. 
holding, by Rev. W. W. Patton; German Anti-Slavery Alma 
nae for 1847; Liberty Almanacs and Tracts, by the thousand 
hundred, dozen, or single copy, &c. : 

It is confidently hoped that no friend of Human Rights, on 





a visit to New York, will think of leaving the city without 
supplying himselt with a quantity of our Publications. Orders 
from all parts of the country, enclosing the cash, and specify- 


ing how the parcel may be sent, will be promptly attended 
to, by WILLIAM HARNED, 

Jan. 7. Publishing Agent, No. 5, Spruce street. 

NHE LIBERTY ALMANAC FOR 1847 is a pamphlet of 

48 closely printed pages, prepared with great care by a 
master hand, and illustrated by several engravings, designed 
and executed expressly for this work. In order to give the 
widest possible circulation to this valuable Anti-Slavery doc- 
ument, the wholesale price has been reduced to the following 
rates: 250 copies, or upwards, at $30 per thousand; 100 er 
200 copies, at $3.50 per hundred ; 50 copies for $2; 25 copies 
for $1, &e. ‘ 

All orders must enclose the cash, and should designate the 
conveyance by which they are to be forwarded. 

Also for sale, Rademacher’s German Liberty Almanac for 
1847 ; with a large variety of Anti-Slavery Books, Tracts, En- 
gravings, &c., at the Depository of the American and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society, No. 5 Spruce street, by 

Jan. 7. : WILLIAM HARNED. 

EDARIS, McKEE, & MARTIN, manufacture and keep 

constantly on hand, at their shop on Seventh street, 
three doors west of Main street, and at Bailey, Boyer, & Ar- 
nold’s, Nos. 14 and 16 East Columbia street, Cincinnatt, Ohio, 
a large and general assortment of all kinds of SCALES. Their 
Platform Scales are made*from entire new patterns, upon 
their late improvements, some of which have never beture 
been offered to the public, which are so constructed as to ren- 
der it utterly impossible for the works to get out of order— 
they having made greater improvements on Scales than any 
other manufacturers in the United States. It is only neces- 
sary for those wanting a good article to call and examine their 
stock, to insure a very liberal patronage. Terms very rea- 
sonable, and satisfaction warranted. 

Cait a al KFERENCES. 

incinnati.—Shreeve, Steele, & Co.; Gaylord, Morrell, & 
Co.; G. &. J. H. Shoenberger; Thom . Minor & Co.; C. 
Donaldson & Co. i ih ae 

Louisville, Kentucky.—Clifton, Norton, & Co.; Hewett, 
Anderson, & Co.; Snead & Gardnery 
New Orleans.—Hewett, Heras, & Co.; Thomas B. Win- 
ston. Jan. 21. 

IRNEY, WINANS, & CO., imperters and wholesale 

dealers in Droge and Chemicals, manufacturers of Pat- 
ent Aitna Matches, Chrome Green, Chrome Yellow, Prussian 
Blue, Fancy Soaps, Perfumery; Blue, Black, and Record 
Inks; dealers in Fancy Notions, importers of Cigars, &e. 

Warehouse and Depot at the southeast corner of Lower 

Market and Sycamore streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
D. BIRNEY. 
N. T. WINANS. 
April 8. DAVID B. BIRNEY 
INKBINE & KIRMAN’S new Leather and Finding 

Store, No. 239 Muin street, west side, second door below 
the Galt House Cincinnati. F. & K. have, in connection with 
their Boot and Shoe. Manufactory, opened and intend to keep 
constantly on hand a good assortment of Philadelphia Calf 
Skins, Kid, Morocco, pink and white Linings and Binding 
Skins, Spanish and Cincinnati Sole Leather, Pegs, Lasts, 
Boot Trees, Cramping Boards, Shoe Thread, Binding Thread, 
Linen Boot Web, Galloon, Shoe Ribbon, Laces and Lasting, 
Knives, Hammers, Pincers, Rasps, Awls, Sparables, Tacks, 
and every other article used in the manufacture of boots and 
shoes. We invite the attention of the Trade to our atock, 
which is all fresh, and has been selected with care, and will be 
sold, wholesale and retail, low, for Cash. 

Special attention will be paid to all orders sent to us, and 
every article warranted. Jan. 7. 


LUMBE NATIONAL DAGUERREAN GALLERY 

AND PHOTOGRAPHERS’ FURNISHING DEPOTS; 
awarded the gold and silver medals, four first premiums, and 
two highest honors, at the National, the Massachusetts, the 
New York, and Pennsylvania Exhibitions, respectively, for 
the most splendid colored Daguerreotypes and best apparatus 
ever exhibited. 

Portraits taken in exquisite style, without regard to weather. 

Instructions given in the art. 

A large assortment of apparatus and stock always on hand, 
at the lowest tash prices. 

New York, 251 Broadway; Philadelphia, 136 Chesnut street ; 
Boston, 75 Court and 58 Hanover streets; Baltimore, 206 Bal- 
timore street; Washington, Pennsylvania avenue; Peters- 
burg, Virginia, Mechanics’ Hall; Cincinnati, Fourth and 
Walnut, and 176 Main street; Saratoga Springs, Broadway ; 
Panis, 127 Vieille Rue du Temple; Liverpool, 32 Church 
street. Jan. 7. 
Pisztow & PEUGH, General Agents for the recovery of 

Claims before Congress‘and the Executive Departments; 
also, for procuring Patents for new inventions. 


ios, corner of E and Seventh streets, Washington, D.C. 
an. 7. 























ph Frain el MATERIALS.—The suber’: 
r has en the Type Foun lately occupied by 
Messrs. Cockcroft & Overend, No. 39 Gold street, in the city 
of New York, and will attend to all orders he may receive wi'h 
punctuality and despatch. All.the type manufactured by the 
subscriber will be kant cast, and of good metal and finish; 
and he will furnish all kinds of Printers’ Materials of the best 
quality, at the usual prices. 

Mr. J. A. Overend (late of the firm of Cockcroft & Over- 
end) has been employed to superintend the manufacturing de 
partment for the subscriber. 

Old type will be received in payment on the usual terms. 
Jan. 7 ROBERT TAYLOR. 
MEDICAL INSTITUTE OF CINCINNATI—Session of 

1847.—The Course of Lectures in this Institution fur 
the session of 1847 will commence in the Cincinnati College on 
MONDAY, the frst day of March, and will continue four 
months. The following constitute the Board of Lecturers: | 

J. P. Judkins, M. D.—Descriptive and Surgical Anatomy. 
on Woodward, M. D.—Obatetrics and Diseases ° 

omen. 

John A. Warder, M. D.-etiees Botany and Toxicology. 

Elijah Kendrick, M. D.—Surgery. i 

Joba L. Vattier, M : Di_Theory and Practice of Medicine. 

Mendenhall, M. D.—Diseases of the Skin and Gen- 
eral Pathology. 

Charles Ht Raymond M. D.—Medical Chemistry. E 

George Stewart, M. b —Hygeian, and Diseases of the Ey¢ 
and Ear. 

Each Lecturer will deliver two Lectures a week. 

The fees for the entire course will be twenty-five dollars. 

For further address Secre- 








Fe Ts President 
fan. 203 GEO. MENDENHALL, Secretary. 
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